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ee GO Be 


EMPRESS 


to the ORIENT... 
for the thrill of speed 


®@ Tokio’s Imperial Palace, Peiping’s Temple 
of Heaven, Hong Kong’s Repulse Bay... the 
whole fascinating Orient is days nearer via the 
great White Empresses. 

Sail on the mammoth new Empress of 
Japan, 26,000 gross tons, 39,000 displacement 
tons, 23-knots speed. Enjoy her 1931 travel 
luxury. Or choose her sister-ship in luxury, 
Empress of Canada. These are the largest, fast- 
est liners on the Pacific, offering cuisine that 
trans-Pacific travelers talk about . . . service 


they meet in the Orient’s best homes. 
via HONOLULU ... or Direct Express 


@ Two Empress routes! Both from Vancouver, 
where trains go to ship’s side, and Victoria. 
On the Hawaii Route, Empress of Canada and 
Empress of Japan, connecting at Honolulu 
with San Francisco and Los Angeles sailings. 
On the Speedway Express Route, direct to 
Yokohama in 10 days, Empress of Asia and 
Empress of Russia, famous “commuter” liners. 

Also, “Empress” Cabin... offering cuisine 
and service truly Empress in manner, yet at 
much lower rates. Also“Tourist” and “Third.” 

Independent travel-touring round the world 
... Orient conducted tours with Canadian 


Pacifie’s veteran travel “know-how.” 


Low-cost Summer Fares! First Class, 


Cabin Class! Round trip...from $450 


Information, booklets with itineraries and 
rates, also reservations from your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New Y ork, Chicago, Montreal 


and 32 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


ORIENT 


Canadian 
Preitic 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


AND. TRAVEL BY 
A WORLD FAMOUS TRAIN 


Take the FLYING SCOTSMAN ... superb train of modern 
luxury... at 10.0 a.m. any week-day from King's Cross Station 
(London) and in just 834 hours you will be in Edinburgh. Glorious 
Edinburgh... Athens of the North they call it...well named too 

. . the rugged beauty of the castle high upon the rock is not 
excelled by the Acropolis. When you have seen and left the 
beauty of Edinburgh, go north to mighty Stirling . . . then further 
to Balmoral, highland home of the King and Queen. Scotland 
makes poets... you will know why when you have seen the 
glorious Trossachs and the Western Highlands . . . Scotland 
makes golfers, too... you will understand this also when you have 
played atSt. Andrews. Call orwrite for new descriptive booklet 39. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 1] West 42nd Street, New York 
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LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


a 
SEE BONNIE SCOTLAND 


ae GEN. vON 


Speed or lot to Speed / 


Equally pleasant choice between the prestige 
of Lloyd Express, led by the fastest liners 
2 afloat; or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Quartet 


NGLAND*IRELAND*FRANCE*GERMANY 


LOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Peak VACATION LAND! 


Church at Grand Pré S C OT | A Cape Blomidon, N. S. 
VANGELINE Land in June! .. . In her pink and white bridal dress of 

iJ apple blossoms. The colorful days of July . . . luscious cherries, crisp, 
salty tang of the sea, the aroma of balsam and pine.Then, golden August... 
with ripening orchards, quaint Acadians, and ox-drawn carts in the fields! 
~ Come to near-at-hand Nova Scotia this 3 year. Come to live out inthe open! 
At fireside camp or in bungalow. Golf, canoe, fish, swim, hike... or motor 
over good roads. Visit Grand Pré, Annapolis Royal, Digby ... and Halifax. 
Too, Nova Scotia’s luxurious new hotels will satisfy the most fastidious, 


Overnight by steamer to Yarmouth—from Boston or New York. 
All Expense'Tours, from $50 up—None better. Write for folders. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street, Boston, or care Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., 
New York c or nearest tourist agency 
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J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 73 / 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. : 
1 


Caught in the Act—But can you blame him? Who 
doesn’t prefer the lure of the West to arithmetic? 


Let Union Pacific Show You 
the West at Its Best 


All the famous frontier country, the 
canyons, forests, rivers, mountains you’ve 
always dreamed about. Union Pacific serves 
all the chief attractions, 15 National Parks 
and more of the scenic West than any other 
railroad, including 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 
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Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 


Take advantage of low summer fares with liberal 
stopover privileges. For a little more than half the 
usual railroad fares, via Union Pacific, you can visit 
any of the above regions. 


Let us also tell you about our all-expense es- 
corted tours. Maximum convenience. Minimum 
expense. You know the cost before you start. 


Write today for free illustrated booklets about any 
of our vacation wonderlands 


Please send me complete information and booklets about.-_--~-__- 1 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACHTC 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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TO THE ORIENT—THIS SUMMER .« A two- PARIS 
month’s trip to Hawaii, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 

China and the Philippines... first class through- 

out...in the utmost comfort and at surprisingly 

low. cost. You'll see Japan, with its amazing 
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Courtesy Italian Tourist Information Office 
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small compass of time on the Lancastria’s All 
Europe Cruise. A voyage of variety ...ease... 
comfort... economy. Sailing from New York, 
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By Harry Alan Potamkin 
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sions) $590 and up. By Sydney Greenbie 
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Eight unusual itineraries by rail and steamer in : ey A Review By Roger Brownell 


America’s own vacation lands including Alaska, 
National Parks, Grand Canyon, Havana, 
Hawaii and many others. All trips escorted by 
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for James Boring’s Summer Vacation Book 
... picturing these trips in complete de- 
tail. With its help you can plan the 
summer vacation you have always meant 
to take... inexpensively. 
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was the Devon tides that first brought news of England’s rising sea 
»wer. Even though Fowey is pronounced “‘Foy,’’ she is proud of hav- 
g sent forty-seven ships to the siege of Calais against London’s twenty- 
re. A tumble of ridges and ravines takes you to Falmouth where the 
‘reeks came for hides and the French for revenge. 

You can gather wild rose sprays in June on sunny Devon hedgerows. 
he green barley grows deep along the fields. The grasses begin to be 
iged with the soft hues of their bloomand ox-eye daisies flourish in white 
ympanies. There are dapplings of the elder’ s creamy blossom on some 
‘the hedges and the broom flowers follow the gorses in a blaze of gold. 
ou begin to understand Robert Herrick as you watch the heartofacrim- 
in peony throband a bee scramble forth amoment later and boom off to 
other flower. All day long the sun shines and the western English 
untryside isa humming trafic of wonder and beauty. 

In palm-bowered Cornwall a day’s rain is a news event. You feel as 
r Francis Drake must have felt three hundred years before when you 
lmire the grizzled sea dogs who man the fleets of Britain. The West 
ountrie of England is as characteristic as Chaucer. An old mansion in 
hich Effingham and Hawkins may have caroused, watches youwarilyas 
yu drive your ball into a ring of evergreens. 

_ Suggestions, plans, and reservations ewill be gladly made if you rite to 


'G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Aj 
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LAKE COMO, Lake Maggiore . . . 
the Alpine valley-stations ...and the 
.,most,. renowned beaches of all Europe. 
Summer is the time to see them! , 


You bathe at the Lido when fashion 
gathers there. You paddle through the 
Grand Canal . . . under velvet night skies. And dis- 
cover in full tide the charm of Viareggio, Rapallo, 
Rimini—magic names to those who love the wine- 
dark sea. 
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But know the cities, too! In Florence and Rome you 
may nibble frozen ices in the open piazza cafes... 
and then loiter nearby in cool stone galleries amid the 
treasure of the centuries. 
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A 10% reduction in rates has been ordered in all 
Italian hotels for the summer. Allow us to help you 
perfect your plans, in co-operation with your tourist 
agent. Our office is operated by the Royal Italian 
Government for that purpose and that purpose alone. 
Itineraries, hotels, routes . . . valuable and impartial 
data on all phases of travel to make the way easy and 
economical. Make it a resolve not to miss Italy—and 
write now for a most interesting book on Italy. 
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ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE HEART OF THE NEW REPUBLIC 


At Vienna’s classic parliament building on November 12, 1918, Austria was declared a republic and all efforts to reéstablish the mon- 
archy were ended forever. The famous Ring on which the parliament building stands possesses a half-dozen parks and a group of public 
buildings scarcely matched in any European capital. 


THE MOST CIVILIZED EUROPEAN CAPITAL 


The New Vienna and Its Venerable Traditions—A City that 
Knows the Art of Living 


By Susan ErtTz 


HE first thing that hap- 

pened to me on my 

arrival in Vienna was in 
he nature of a miracle. As it 
s symptomatic of a good 
leal that happened to me 
here, I may as well begin by 
elating it. I occupied a 
leeping compartment from 
Munich, arriving at Vienna at 
ix-thirty in the morning. [| 
vas in a hurry to get off the 
rain and get some breakfast, 
he restaurant car having left 
is during the night, and when 
reached the hotel where I 
ad been advised to go, my 


porter asked, “Have you 
missed anything, Madam?” I 
thought hard. Good heavens! 
My fur! I had left it in my 
compartment on the train, and 
it wasn’t even insured. He 
went to his desk and from be- 
hind it produced the article in- 
facies writ a nOWeenice sue 
stammered. “The conductor 
of the sleeping car has just 
sent it.” “But how did he 
know I was coming here? I 
didn’t know for certain, my- 
self, and there was nothing on 
my luggage to tell him.” The 
hall porter shook his head. “TI 


irst act was to order. the best Courtesy Pi ee Governcn Cot eeB uraat can’t answer that,” he said, 
offee and rolls that this) all- : “but® here vit is” Yes," cer- 
oo-often imperfect world can IMPERIAL VISTA tainly, there it was. Now, 
upply. When I had thus de- Schénbrunn, the former summer residence of the emperor of Austria, there are at least a dozen 
iciously breakfasted, the hall ; possesses one of the most beautiful formal gardens in Europe. hotels in Vienna to any one of 
{ : 


| 
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me, about an ancient monarchy 
that has become a young repub 
lic. How do its new clothes si 
upon it? Comfortably and be 
comingly, or not? This histori 
and lovely old city seems to wea 
them easily enough. Republi. 
canism is not flaunted here; i 
seems, to change the simile,’ 
have permeated the place gently 
like a new odor (shall we say of! 
Sanitas?) among old perfumes 
But the attar of roses lingers on 
‘Vienna has suffered from the 
War as no other city, Austria a: 
no other country. But here i 
“breed to brave” the most crush 
ing disasters. The Austriat 
seems to possess inexhaustible 
supplies of laughter and philo 
ophy, as well as that somewha 
suspect philosophy of the East 

_ indifference. And from out thi 
land of easy-going, tolerant, mt 
sically and artistically minde 
people, there is springing up 4 
new, young race, possibly le 
artistically minded than the ol 
but hard-working, — self-relian 
honest, determined and brave. — 

Vienna is very poor; Vienn 
breakfasts at six and is at wor 
at seven. Vienna must save 
Vienna dresses itself as simph 


~ 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION ©. PeCou. from Huma Cellowey 4s possible, and,” excepemiar iil 
first few rows of seats, goes t 


Vienna has very few important buildings dating from the Middle Ages or the Renaissance. The city’s import- 
y. p s yy, Pp 


ance as a seat of the fine arts dates from the seventeenth century, when many of its most famous baroque build- the Opera in a blouse and skirt 
ings were erected. Their ornate architecture, which was popular until the present century, still gives the city But go to the Opera and th 
its peculiar character. The Phillipshof seen here on Revolution Place is a typical baroque building of the late concert-hall it must and will. 


nineteenth century. At the left is the Franz Josef fountain. - doubt if the Austrian worries a 


much as the American or th 
which an English or American female traveler might have gone. Englishman, and I doubt if he takes himself as seriously as thi 
Or she might have been staying with friends. How did he find Frenchman. Moreover, he is immensely tolerant. It is the 
out? The train was going on to Budapest, and 
the hotel was a good fifteen minutes by taxi from 
the station. It remains a complete mystery to 
me, but I mean to find that man somehow, some 
day, and reward him. Such was my introduction 
to Vienna. 

I fell in love with it at first sight, and I sus- 
pect that I shall never get over it. To begin 
with, Vienna is very beautiful and incredibly 
clean. It was late August when I arrived, and 
you know what that means in most cities. But 
not here. The air was fresh and pure, the streets 
immaculate. It was perfect summer weather, 
neither hot nor cold. Plump, fleecy, baroque 
clouds, the sort of clouds that ought to have had 
cupids sprawling upon them, drifted across the 
sky. The inhabitants of the city looked far more 
cheerful than I had expected, and exhibited arms 
and legs and faces as brown as crescent rolls. 
What struck me at once were the thousands of 
beautifully browned limbs to be seen everywhere. 
Girls were sleeveless and frequently stockingless 
and hatless. Hundreds of young men wore 
shorts and went bareheaded. There was not the 
stamp of the city upon any of these people. The 
men driving lorries or working in the streets wore 
only trousers, and their strong brown torsos were ie 
a delight to the eye. The whole of Austria has © Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
gone sun-mad, and I have never seen people who ON THE SIDEWALK NEAR THE RING 
looked so vital, so alive, and so healthy. But I ; ; ‘ ; ; ; i> 
will return to this subject later, for there is much Vienna is beautifully and incredibly clean; the streets are immaculate; the air is fresh and 
Phe caid abounin pure. Despite post-War poverty, Vienna still possesses inexhaustible supplies of courage and 


2 : : ‘ th exe ‘laughter. Though the city works hard and economizes, it is still the gayest-spirited capita 
There is something supremely interesting, to in Europe. 
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ings that have helped-him to 
dure the frightful rigors of the 
ars after the War. The miracle 
that he survived them. 

Few people who have not been 
sre realize how Austria has suf- 
red from the cutting-down proc- 
; following upon the treaty of 
. Germain in 1919. All that is 
w left to her is the hilly, for- 
ed little country with its com- 
ratively small proportion of 
ible land comprising Upper and 
wer Austria, Salzburg, Styria, ee ae 
rinthia, Tyrol (a small part, aos 
ly, of the old Tyrol), Vorarl- 
rg and Burgenland—a country 
132,352 square miles, with a 
pulation of only six and a half 
llions, almost a third of whom 
e in Vienna itself. And it is in 
enna that you will find the real 
istrian, for the people who live 
ewhere are apt to pride them- 
ves on being Styrians, Carinth- 
is, and so on. 

In your search for the real 
istrian, then, you cannot do bet- 
than to go to Vienna, and in 
enna to the Ring, and within 
» Ring into any one of the in- 
merable cafés that give the 
eets their pleasing air of hospi- 
ity and informality. For a few 
schen, the Viennese can spend 


© Burton Holmes from Hwing Galloway 


irs: in these cafés, gossiping, THE PALACE OF THE ARCHDUKE FERDINAND 
king business—and not infre- Many superb palaces remind the capital of the new republic of its glamorous imperial past, and particularly 
ently drawing up and signing of the brilliant reigns of Charles VI and Maria Theresa and the last days of Franz Josef. The former palace 


siness agreements—and reading of the Archduke Ferdinand, which is seen here, recalls that historic assassination which eventually led to the 
. newspapers. For every café transformation of a glittering regal city into a modern democratic metropolis. The car in which Franz Ferdi- 
er ge Mego SOLS: nand was riding at Sarajevo is now in the Vienna Army Museum. 

s at least one of the daily papers 


Vienna, Berlin, Prague, Budapest, Paris, London and New tiny tip) who wishes to acquaint himself with the doings of the 
rk neatly attached to bamboo frames and freely offered to the universe. And it is in these cafés that he can drink, if he is so 
tomer (for no more than the price of a glass of water and a disposed, what I maintain is the very best coffee in the world, 
and cold beer in tall, thin glasses that I am sure 
must be very nearly the best in the world. 
Viennese coffee is something that deserves a 
paragraph, if not a chapter, to itself. It seems 
that the choicest is provided by Austria’s “Coffee 
King,” Julius Meinl, whose appetizing-looking 
shops are in most of the principal streets of 
Vienna, do a thriving business in Budapest, and 
appear in practically every town in Central Europe. 
He is, in fact, the Felix Potin and Sir Thomas 
Lipton of Central Europe, and not only does he 
import and sell fine coffee, but he autocratically 
lays down laws about its making. And if the ex- 
cellence of that which is served in every café and 
hotel is due, even in part, to his efforts, visitors to 
Vienna ought to erect a monument to him. It is 
served either with cream, or with very hot milk 
beaten to a light froth, and sometimes with both. 
Drink it on your arrival in Vienna, accompanied 
by a fresh crescent roll (by the way, how many 
people know that the crescent roll was first made 
by the Viennese to celebrate the repelling of the 
Turkish hordes that beseiged their city for the 
last time in 1683?) and you will at once begin to 
wish that you had not bought a return ticket. 
Vienna is so far the only city I have not been 
nas mat © sare able to lose my way about in, another fact that 
pad SESSERESSSSE"S MW setareee— , strongly mafluencee on in its favor. The old part 
THE VIENNESE CAFE © PeCou from Ewing Galloway 1:4. compactly and beautifully within what is called 


Innumerable cafés and coffee houses within the Ring give Vienna its delightful air of the Ring, where you have already gone in search 
hospitality and informality. In these’ cafés the Viennese spend hours gossiping, talking of the real Austrian. It was once upon a time 
| business or reading the newspapers. marked by fortified walls, but is now outlined by 
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wide, tree-shaded 
streets which take 
the shape of a 
great horseshoe, 
the two, vendis 
joined by the bou- 
levard that runs 
beside the Danube 
Canal (a branch of 
the great Danube 
itself, which is not 
far away). So that 
by starting from 
the lower end of the 
horseshoe and bear- 
ing to the left, or 
(self - evidently), 
from the upper end 
and bearing to the 
right, one encircles 
the whole of the 
older part of the 
city, sees most of 
the public buildings 
and returns to the 
Canal again without 
once having lost 
one’s way, which, 
to aperson like my- 
self, with no bump 
of direction what- 
ever, iS an unmiti- 
gated blessing. 

At the top of the horseshoe or Ring is the great State Opera 
House, around which so much of Viennese life centers. Bisect 
the Ring from the Opera House to a point midway between the 
two ends, and you pass by the great cathedral, St. Stephen’s, and 
down Vienna’s fashionable shopping-gossiping-strolling street, the 
Karntnerstrasse. It is all very simple. 

Nothing interested me more in the Ring—for I was in search 
of the new republic—than the part called the November Ring, 
which, if you begin at the lower end of the horseshoe and keep 
to the right, will presently lead you into the Schottenstrasse and 
so back to the Canal. There you will find the small, graceful 
Parliament building, light, classic, but agreeably informal. It 
looks friendly, rather as a public library ought to look, in spite 
of the great Pallas Athene who stands holding her tall spear 


WHERE VIENNA AMUSES ITSELF 


The Prater is the Bois de Boulogne of Vienna. In this section, once an 

imperial deer park, are hundreds of acres of aspen woods, long avenues 

of chestnut trees and also Vienna’s famous amuseniént park, of which the 
Giant Wheel, seen in the distance, is the conspicuous symbol. 


THE PALACE AND GARDENS OF SCHONBRUNN 


The palace of Schénbrunn vies with Versailles in magnificence. The spacious courtyard, the great 

palace with its hundreds of rooms, its chapel and its theater, the vast formal: gardens with their 

grottoes, statuary, walks, trimmed hedges, impressive masonry and the dominating Gloriette seen 

in the far distance, all combine to make Schonbrunn one of the most grandiose architectural achieve- 

ments of the Hapsburgs. This palace was the favorite summer residence of Maria Theresa, and Na- 
poleon twice had his headquarters here, after the battles of Austerlitz and Wagram. 


before its portal} 
(And you must ng 
make a joke abou} 
Justice and Wi 
dom being left out 
side because t 
Viennese them} 
selves made it lonj| 
ago!) .. | 
Here, | on Na 
vember 12, 1918 
Austria was de 
clared a_ republic 
and the  frantif 
efforts of Charle 
I, the: old dea 
Emperor’s grand: 
son, to peestala 
the monarchy: 
were put an end tc 
forever. And ne 
here, not quite niiie 
years later, yo 
could have wit 
nessed the only 
bloody day in the 
history of the Aus. 
trian revolution 
when in July, 1927, 
a crowd drive 
mad by what 7 
believed to be 
wrong sentence 
attacked the Palace of Justice and burned it to the ground, and @ 
battle raged for two hours between mob and police—though, aé 
cording to eye-witnesses, an ice-cream vendor plied his trade 
throughout the conflict, and provided the combatants of eithei 
side with refreshments as long as the fighting lasted. ; 
Just beyond the Parliament building is the Rathaus, or. Towt 
Hall, a towering edifice that cannot fail to remind the English 
visitor of his own St. Pancras station, built, as it is, in the 
pompous Victorian-Gothic style. But it is huge and bold, a 
flings its tall spire skywards without the smallest sense of shamé 
and so carries the day. And it houses, moreover, a very gooe 
restaurant, the Rathauskeller, which is as Viennese in its cooki 
as anything in Vienna, and well worth a visit, by either day a 
night. And next there is the Votiv-Kirche, or Votive Churel 


q 
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OFF FOR THE HOLIDAY 


Vienna has gone sun-mad and on every holiday the people pour out into 

the wooded hills of the Wienerwald or crowd the bathing beaches along 

the Danube. In no city in Europe are the people more vigorous, alive 
and healthy than in the Austrian capital. 
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uilt to celebrate 
anz Josef’s es- 
pe from a would- 
assassin at the 
sinning of his 
gn), which rears 
twin towers 
er three hundred 
ret high, - and 
‘ks at..a little 
tance, almost as 
las St. Stephen’s 
elf. And then 
sre is the Uni- 
rsity of Vienna, 
ere young men 
ym all over Cen- 
|] Europe come, 
I—and much 
re besides— 
thin that charmed 
ree - and -a-half - 
le walk around 
» Ring, where, I 
ymise you, you 
inot possibly get 
t, because even 
couldn’t, and 
ere you need 
HNEC LT  SUepe OUE 
m under the 
ide of the chest- 
t trees, should 
» day be hot. 
And having 
ehtly touched 
on Austrian pol- 


-s, | am reminded that some of the Viennese appear to do like- 
se. I realized, soon after my arrival, that my knowledge of 
» present government was sketchy, and that I didn’t even know 
» name of the President. 
iting a country without knowing its President’s name, so I 
pt into one of the friendly bookshops, of which there are so 
my, and made inquiries, rather than ask my friends and be 


t to the blush. 


“The name of the President?” repeated the very agreeable 
man who had sold me some books, and to whom I had put 


The Opera House is built in the highly ornate style popular in the last 
century. In Vienna, the opera is a vital part of the city’s cultural and 
social life and its productions are among the finest in Europe. 


THE STATE OPERA HOUSE 


TRAVEL 


Courtesy Austrian Government Tourist Bureau 
THE GATEWAY TO THE HOFBURG 


From the thirteenth century to the twentieth the Hofburg was the residence of the Hapsburg sover- 

eigns. A gigantic, interminable pile of buildings embracing vast courtyards and belonging to sev- 

eral different periods, the Hofburg contains many rich historical treasures, some of them dating 

from the time of Charlemagne. This entrance way in the Michaeler Platz, with its massive portal 

and its huge statues of Hercules, was built at the end of the nineteenth century by the Emperor, 
Franz Josef. ; 


girl appeared from the back of the shop. 


Now I felt very much ashamed of 


cause it was so much larger. 
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the question as 
though the name 
had momentarily 
escaped me, “Oh, 
the name of the 
President? Now, 
now, that is very 
strange, but I can- 
not at the moment 
recall it myself. 
Fritz,’ she called 
to her husband, 
“this lady would 
like to know the 
name of the Presi- 
dent. I.cannot 
think of it just now, 
but you will know.” 
Her husband 
looked abashed and 
scratched his head. 
“Tt is quite absurd, 
but I cannot at this 
moment think of it 
myself. Let me see, 
let me _ see nS 
But it was in vain. 
The name escaped 
him too. An as- 
sistant was ap- 
pealed to, but with 
no result. “Anna 
will know. Anna, 
my daughter, goes 
to school; she will 
be sure to know.” 
A grave, pretty 


“The President is a 
Professor named Miklas,’’ she informed me, in correct English. 
“He is a good man and has, I believe, twelve children.” 
informed me that she had been to England and loved London, 
which she thought far nicer than Vienna, chiefly, I gathered, be- 


She also 


Most of the executive work, I later learned, is done by the 


Chancellor. The duties of the President are limited, and include 


(Continued on page 44) 


bas-reliefs. 


the ratifying of treaties and agreements, presiding over official 


VIENNESE BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE 


The Karlskirche, built in the eighteenth century, is one of Vienna’s most 
famous baroque edifices. Its strangest features are the two-domed belfries 
resembling Trajan’s column, surmounted by towers and adorned with 
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BON eal © Moulin from Ewing Gallowg#| 
ALONG THE WATERFRONT OF MANILA pi 


Many of the finest homes in Manila command a view of the beautiful bay which is one of the busiest shipping ports in the East. Nearly a hundred and 
twenty miles in circumference, Manila Bay is one of the largest landlocked harbors in the world. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MANILA 


Old Enchantments and New Wonders—The Man Who Started Manila Right— 


One of America’s Greatest Colonial Achievements 


By ANNULET ANDREWS OHL 


HE result of a quarter of a a : did when Mr. Taft arrived to cla 
century of American eff- the hand of his “little browle 
ciency in Manila is amazing. brother.” Intramuros, the lj 
Not even Seoul, now functioning walled city, with its beautiful ax 
under the dynamic industrialism of cient cathedral—Manila’s Nott} 
Japan, can show, in this length of Dame—is as Spain left it to us. | 
time, as large an increase in popu- But the old Manila  exisif 
lation, in wealth per capita of na- vaguely now, overpowered, pushe}y 
tive citizens, in manufactures, into obscurity, by modern fore 
institutions, and public and private grounds and horizons. It | 
buildings as can this metropolis of through the spacious new avent 
the Philippine Islands. and parks, the network of car line} 
However, the new Manila has the great factories overshadowin|y 
moved up to high-powered modern little workshops, the clash an} 
efficiency without entirely destroy- clang of bells and motor horns, tH 
ing the old Spanish town we found congestion of motors, the air (fp 
there'a few decades ago diffusing nervous haste in every quarte| 
a perishing heat and immutable that the new Manila contrasif 
beauty beneath the blaze of the stridently with the old. | | 


equator. The old Spanish houses, The old Manila was more pill 
half hidden in tropic gardens, still 


‘ turesque than the new—more it}® 
front the bay to delight motorists 


5 oS terrelated. It had cohesion an} 
on the wide new Cavite Boulevard Photo. by M. O. Williama harmony along with its horrib) 
running along the shore from the 


hotels, its bad plumbing, and 1] | 
i 


; 


old Luneta to the Polo Club. The : a CARNIVAL, TIME ent vs menace of cholera of which nev 
nipa shacks on the city’s fringe ‘Carnival time provides some of the most striking indications comers were warned until the on! 


. : of the changes that have taken place since Spanish days. It eS 
Ss = : cate 5 5 ne 
till cluster in chocolate-colored is significant, among other things, that every carnival brings safety seemed to lie in a cauldre 


friendliness on their stilts as they forth new imitators of America’s most famous comedian. of boiling salt water under a fly 
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jroot and stifling mosquito net. 
The awful heat went hard 
jith us in those days. It was 
perishing thing, a bitter cor- 
josive acid in the blood of 
} \mericans, not inured, like 
\Anglo- Indians, to hot climates. 
"he island of Luzon, being 
jirectly under the equator, re- 
Tinains the hottest spot in the 
yorld to anyone who has ever 
Jived there. The earth, cupped 
ly the sky’s brass helmet, stag- 
‘ers in the blinding glare of a 
leat that sends black shadows 
jizzling on the pavements as if 
jashed from hot ink-wells, a 
jeat in which the gallantry of 
‘reen loses spirit in the sick- 
jning monotony of plantain 
‘roves, a heat in which tropical 
jolors and forms grow ghoulish. 
But near the day’s close came 


porcelain platter, the semi-sur- 
rounding flame trees and palms 
drew closer, and the sun moved 
up to hang above the bay’s hori- 
zon for his spectacular congé. 

At this time all Manila fore- 
gathered for sunset on the 
Luneta—all Manila, at least, ex- 
cept that part comprising the 
ladies of the underworld. These 
women were permitted to ride 
on the Luneta in Spanish days 
when their toilets and turnouts 
rivaled those of the beau monde. 
They were prevalent when the 
Americans came, and our gov- 
ernment’s ostracism drew some 
sarcastic back talk on high 
society from the daughters of 
Venus. 

However, the Luneta was 
perhaps whiter without them. 
The effect of this whiteness, a 


jeprieve when Manila, in white, EEE ROO EE SN CC oo blaze of snow, was amazing— 
joregathered on the Shite Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships an unreal, magic thing laid in 
|uneta about a white bandstand MAKING HATS the gaudy lap of the tropics. 
Where the constabulary colored Manila hats of fine straw finely woven are as light as gossamer. All men—army and navy 
yand, also in white, played from Today, the making of these hats is one of the big industries of the officers, civilians, Europeans, 
ive till sunset. The black band- Philippines, and millions of them are exported annually. Americans, Chinese, Javanese, 
wnaster, a superb Toussaint Japanese, Filipinos—white to a 
‘Ouverture of music, dominated the Luneta with his baton. At man, moved about the band street or loitered along the outer circle 
ts wave the white figures moved and mingled like popcorn on a of vehicles that held ladies who never walked, never stepped out 


| 


i © DeCou from Ewing Galloway 
ARCHITECTURAL CONTRASTS IN THE MODERN CITY 

The new buildings of Manila contrast sharply with fine structures raised during the days of Spanish supremacy. The beautiful old tower of the cathedral 
of St. Cruz—Manila’s Notre Dame—is seen here framed by the columns of a modern public building. The Spaniards founded their first settlement at 
Manila in rad Shortly afterwards, they began the lucrative trade with China which was the greatest economic force during the larger part of the 
. history of Spanish Manila. The city was surrendered to the United States in 1898. 
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Be 


A GATEWAY TO THE OLD CITY 


About two-thirds of the walls that encircle the. old’section of Manila are still standing. 

with their fine gateways and bastions, were begun about 1584, and were finished by forced Chinese 

The narrow streets that lie within the shadow of these walls are bordered by old 

houses, convents, monasteries and churches that still preserve some of the atmosphere of sixteenth- 
century Spain, which has long since disappeared from the modern city. 


and Filipino labor. 


in the crowd that might muss their extraordinarily crisp whiteness. 

Occidentals wore lace hats with their white frocks and carried 
parasols, but the yellow and brown went uncovered, with combs 
or flowers in their heavy, shining, black knots. Among civilians, 
the white-suited Filipino was the smartest. Like all Malays, his 
proudly carried head was fitted to a well-proportioned, graceful 
body, broad-shouldered and lean-hipped. He wore his clothes well 
—was dapper, chic, and noticeable for good taste in cravats, canes, 
and smart straw hats. 

Only one or two motors had arrived at this time and the Luneta’s 
circle of native vehicles was made up chiefly of calesas, a sort 
of pony-drawn ricksha with a seat for two and a loose-shirted 
driver balanced on a wobbly front seat. Small, low-swung Spanish 
victorias drawn by perfectly matched native stallions smartly set 
up in jingling brass Spanish harness were the turnouts used by 
everyone who could afford such dashing luxury. 

The sun never failed to do his part by the close-up of the 
Luneta show. After staging a backdrop of orange clouds and far- 
flung gauzes of turquoise and rose, he mounted his scarlet throne 
at the start of the “Star-Spangled Banner” to plunge into his bed 
behind the pink breasts of Marivalis as the anthem died. Like a 
great actor tired of applause, he vanished with finality. So night 
came suddenly in the tropics; without twilight it came, to scatter 
in every direction the Luneta’s crowd, rotating dimly white, like 
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pearls from a broken strand, and to tur 
the little victorias into the white road 
along the native quarters westward fo 
two hours’ driving before dinner. | 

In those days, the youngest general 1 i 
the United States Army was comman 
dant at Fort McKinley near Manila 
In the moonlight he is recalled—a stal 
wart soldier-man with his infant son i 
his arms. Surrounded as he was thei 
by happiness, he did. not dream tha 
glory in the field of France was soon t 
replace the treasures that make lif 
humanly worth while. 

The “sex appil,” as they say in Holly 
wood, was not discussed in the ol 
Manila as it is today. Hot weather’ 
worst influence is by way of bad lan 
guage. People like to sound wicke« 
“Somewhere east of Suez,” was a hand 
excuse for another cocktail or a fres 
flirtation. As a matter of fact, Manil 
was neither better nor worse than othe 
places. A young Don, despairing ove 
the coldness of a too virtuous marrie 
lady in the Spanish set, caused-a thril 
now and-then, by killing himself. Na 
tive husbands or lovers. assassinated o 
committed suicide occasionally. 

Among the foreign colony, moralit: 
necessarily rated at a high per cent dur 
ing the four months of the rainy seasor 
Excessive heat is at all times a counter 
irritant to human emotion, and the kin 
of excessive heat brought on by th 
rainy season would make Solomon | 
celibate and drive Cleopatra to a nun 
nery. j 

The ever-recurrent typhoons, startin 
in early spring, are followed by an after 
math of heavy white steam floating fron 
the cauldron of the Indian Ocean. Thi 
sickening moisture vamps the bay shor 
‘ and coddles gardens and houses in tepit 

woolen gauze. At this time all the pest 
of land and water become revoltingl: 
fecund. A whirl of white and wing 
weaves hot snow about arc lights al 
night and spreads a pearly carpet of re 
treat next morning when Monsieu 
Fabre’s little pets, losing their pinions i 
love trysts, creep off to Manila homes t 
lay their eggs and gnaw away the floors. 

The attentive typhoons supply Luzon’s rainy season with quan 
ties of pools and God supplies these pools with millions and billion 
and trillions of frogs. The chain of glee clubs formed by thes 
callous wretches pierces the infinite from dark to dawn with on 
crescendo note, the shrillest concerted sound in the universe. It 
a love call to cure the most passionate biologist of any sympath 
with Saurian amours. 

The real work of creating the new Manila was in the hands o 
a few officials. This work proceeded unnoted by the foreig 
colony. Absorbed in its own dinners, dances, flirtations an 
scandals, society was as indifferent to the welfare of Taft’s “littl 
brown brother” as the marines at Olongapo chanting their ditty: 


These walls, 


“Do you want to know who we are, 
As we roam the world afar? 

We're serving time in a foreign clime, 
We are Uncle Sam’s marines! 


“Do you want to know what we wish 
As we eat our rice and fish? 

We wish Luzon was to Hell and gone 
And the whole damned Philippines.” 


To omit the name of Cameron Forbes 
‘om the history of the new Manila 
ould be as grave an oversight as the 
sletion of Buddha from Burma. The 
rength and forthrightness of the city’s 
sbuilding, the improvements through- 
it the islands, the building of the rail- 
ay followed by the motor road on the 
enguet Hills to the mountain peak at 
aguio were under his supervision when 
» served the government, first as high 
missioner and afterward as governor 
‘the Philippine Islands. 
This New Englander, the grandson of 
merson and the descendant of clipper- 
ip forbears, had a finely tempered 
yirit and a forthright, practical mind 
culiarly fitted for dealing with the 
ast. His ten years of service at the 
art put Manila in her Seven-League 
oots. The work he directed in road- 
aking, public buildings, schools and 
yspitals was, as the old New England 
yusebuilders carved above their lintels, 
lone on honor’’—substantial. 
Cholera, during this first decade, was 
amped out as an epidemic in Luzon 
id through the islands by the artesian 
ells that gave clean water to the people. 
he post-office service was enlarged and 
e telegraph taken over by the govern- 
ent from the military. Postal savings 
inks were established. 
The necessity for shipping facilities, 
x factories and new business buildings 
me with the increase of production 
id manufacture of native products. 
hese things were brought about slowly, 
first, because of the necessary training 
agriculture and handicraft given by 
r government in its American train- 
¢ schools throughout the islands. 
nese splendid. schools, conducted by 
merican teachers, have turned out now, 
r twenty years, boys trained in the 
actical knowledge of farming neces- 
ry for the culture of crops grown on 
e islands, and girls trained in all handi- 
afts—hatmaking and basket-weaving, 
mmock-making from native hemp and 
la gauze weaving from pineapple fiber. 
When the enormous increase in production called for greater 
ipping facilities, Manila Bay ceased to be a romantic setting for 
e battleships of philandering naval officers and became one of 
e great shipping ports of the East. The dock, with its imposing 
ers, one of the largest in the world today, was made by filling 
the bay far beyond the Luneta—so far, in fact, that it has 
ought the sunset and the horizon much too near the footlights. 
ae poor little Luneta is a back number. It has:shrunk into a 
ere pinafore dropped by the old Manila back of this wide, domi: 
nt stretch of shore where now the great Pacific and Continental 
ers anchor. 
Tourists have increased on the passenger ships since the build- 
x of fine modern hotels. Those built along the bay with lantern- 
ing porches and dance pavilions overhanging the water have 
nost done away with the nipa-roofed dancing platforms of the 
tive people that fringed the old city with color and music. 
Many street-car lines were built in Manila and important rail- 
vys constructed on Luzon and other islands in the Forbes régime. 
nong these, the Nagulian road, running from San Fernando to 
iguio, was the most welcome, since it gave egress from the 
jolerable heat of the valley to the refreshing climate of mountain 
nges. The Benguet motor road to Baguio, built after the 
agulian railway, has been the main factor in the upbuilding of 
guio as a summer capital and the establishment there and on 
3. surrounding hills of homes, hotels, sanitariums, hospitals, mon- 


—eyen drug stores that dispense ice-cream sodas. 
costumes, and traffic policemen regulate the flow of automobiles. 
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MANILA’S PRINCIPAL BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE 


The busiest and most imposing of all the business streets of the new Manila, the Escolta is lined by 
modern office buildings, up-to-date shops, moving-picture places, and—shades of Spanish grandees! 


White duck suits have taken the place “of native 


asteries and convents, observatories, schools and other structures. 

The motor road was built against opposition by the Philippine 
government and our own. It was something Mr. Taft left in the 
hands of his high commissioner to do, and it was done. The 
history of the travail and misfortunes that befell it savors of the 
Old Testament stories of struggle against the forces of Jehovah. 
The first attempt crumbled through incompetent contractors. 
Then an Army engineer took hold of the job and put it through 
drastically ; pounded the road out of the granite mountainsides and 
spanned the ravines with concrete bridges. 

The road was rough but it went along fairly well from 1908 
until the typhoon of 1911, in twenty-four hours, dashed two hun- 
dred and forty inches of rain on it. In the flood, twelve concrete 
suspension bridges rolled down into the valley with mountains 
on top of them. 

Another engineer took charge of the wreck. Somebody has said 
of Cameron Forbes that he didn’t care what a man’s college was 
just so it was Harvard. This was a Harvard man and a good 
engineer. He lived with his road, gave the strength of his brain 
and the sweat of his brow to it until it was an accomplished 
success. 

It is a thrilling road, winding like a shining serpent on the 
mountainside. The smooth oil-painting kind of thing nature does 
with the tropic veined valleys, below the Benguet Hills, is much 
the same as the view from the Pali at Honolulu and the wide 


. 
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stretch of opulent color 
below the mountain 
peaks of Buenos Aires. 

The influence of the 
psychology of the man 
who started Manila right 
cannot be overestimated. 
He entered into the 
hearts, the lives, the am- 
bitions, sorrows, and 
joys of the native people 
—was one with them, 
knew no difference be- 
tween creeds and colors. 
Society was of no more 
interest to him than 
Taft’s “little brown 
brother” was to society. 
He was on the spot to 
help the native people, to 
make them realize the 
value of their land prop- 
erly cultivated, to perfect 
their efficiency in this 
cultivation, and to offer, 
through the generous 
medium of our public 
schools, education to 
every native child. What 
he inspired is being ful- 
filled today in the native ownership and active cultivation of 
valuable land throughout the islands. 

It is a pity that any flaw should exist among so much that is 
admirable in the Manila of today, but the American passion for 
utility has done an evil thing in building, on the lovely Pasig 
River, a coconut-oil factory. The beautiful river, the city’s central 
artery that bordered lovely old Spanish homes, now fills the air 
with lethal odors on its way from this factory to the bay. 

Sugar ‘is the greatest source of wealth to the islands. Sugar 
cane was discovered in the country long before 1521, when Magel- 
lan’s curiosity made the Moros cut off his head. Although history 
credits it to India, many Filipinos claim the succulent cane as 
native. The increase, since our coming, is due to the fine grades 
of sugar produced by modern machinery, and to the impact of 
trained labor used in its production. 


IN FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL 


On baptism days, the steps of Manila’s old cathedral are crowded with 

native women and their children. A modern Americanized metropolis of 

Spanish-Catholic Malays, Manila has the curious distinction of being the 
only wholly Christianized city of native people in the Orient. 


MANILA’S FINEST BOULEVARD 


Dewey Boulevard, one of the most beautiful waterfront highways in the world, is a 
superb memorial to the commander who defeated the Spanish Fleet in Manila Bay. The 
Boulevard reaches as far as Pasay and is lined with modern homes. 
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Copra, coconut o 
hemp, tobacco, and ¢ 
other agricultural pro 
ucts in the islands hay 
increased in productic 
at about the same rat 
as the sugar industr 
The native lumber bus 
ness has grown to suc 
an extent that very litt 
lumber is imported ar 
the import of furnitu 
has practically ceased b 
cause of the furnitu: 
made from the beautif 
native woods by Chine: 
and Filipino cabine 
makers. 

The fine embroide 
taught in the Spani 
convents to the Filipin 
was never commercia 
ized in the old day 
when women and gir 
did the work in home 
without a sign of am 
thing for sale. ’ “i 
cocheros knew _ the 
houses and took the 
mistresses to them whet 
could be bought, without haggling, beautiful things for very littl 
Today there are twenty-four embroidery workshops run by Amer 
can exporters for the supply to American merchants of han 
embroidered lingerie as exquisite and far more reasonable tha 
such imports from Paris. 

Manila hats now rival panamas. These Buntal hats, christene 
Bangkoks by America and Europe as a more high-sounding titl 
are of fine straw finely woven, are light as gossamer, and yet kee 
their shapes. One visiting Manila can go to the hat village « 
Lucban, be measured, and wear home, in a few hours, a hat mac 
to order; or on to Baliwag, if a woman’s hat is wanted, and pu 
chase, in a Baliwag Buntal, the finest type of hat woven for ladie 
on the islands. Two million of these exported Buntal and Baliwa 
hats covered two million heads in the United States in 192 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamshiz 


THE AUGUSTINIAN CHURCH 


Manila’s finest cathedrals were built in the sixteenth century, and have 

suffered considerably from earthquakes and other disasters. Yet they 

still possess much of their ancient charm. They were built by the 

Augustinian friars, the Dominicans, the Jesuits and the Franciscans 
who accompanied the early military expeditions. 
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} . GIANTS OF MODERN INDUSTRIALISM 
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‘A’city of mighty steel mills, blast furnaces and huge factories, of skyscrapers, boulevards and fine public buildings, Pittsburgh is an epitome of America’s 


industrial power. 


Extending along the banks of the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers for miles are the mills and blast furnaces that have placed 


Pittsburgh among the first cities of the world in the manufacture of iron and steel. 


PITTSBURGH—SYMBOL OF POWER 


Seeking the Spirit of a Great Metropolis—The Romance of Black Diamonds— 


Vital American History in Coal and Steel 


By Raymonp T. FuLLER 


‘\ MOKE, steel, coal, glass . . . Pittsburgh. Once, the gateway 
of an empire; now, one of its busiest workshops. Once, the 
outpost of Lord Pitt’s empire; now, not even near the center 

f a mightier one. Then, the ultimate Far West; but today, the 

ustern edge of a Middle West. Pittsburgh is an epitome of 

e rise of the United States as an industrial world power. 

You will not readily find Romance in New York—unless you 

ok for her. Nor in Chicago, nor Philadelphia, nor New Orleans. 

he “restless jade who never dwells at home” has, however, abid- 
ig-places in all these cities. If you seek her out you will dis- 
ver her. You may imagine that the motor-crowded streets of 

1 our metropolises are nowadays depressingly alike—but in many 

aiet, secret ways they are different. Nature,.in her various gifts 

f topographies, sees to that; and these cities’ several pasts, as 

ariegated as the tribes of men over the earth, attest it also. When 

ou arrive in Pittsburgh, although the murk of many mills may 
iscourage your seeking, that murk will reveal a hint to the hiding- 
lace of the Spirit of Coal and Steel which is Pittsburgh’s. If 
ell led, you will seek for it underground. That city has arisen 

ut of the earth. . 

‘Smoke, steel, coal, glass, gas . . . these are but the children 

f Nature—begotten in the coal mines. The coal mine is the womb 

hence issued Pittsburgh and her wealth; without coal, Pittsburgh 

ould not be as she is. Though of late she attempt to disclaim her 
legiance to coal—by seeking to drive its smoke from her borders 


‘ 


—it is natural gas which is the means she has chosen, and ‘gas is 
but coal’s mercurial cousin. Not nearly so smoky a city as she 
was in her recent and less self-conscious past, and far more elec- 
trically run than by the steam of her growing youth, Pittsburgh 
still burns incense to the gods of the Carboniferous Age. 

The last time I went to that workshop city, those who took me 
in tow were eager to “show me Pittsburgh.” It was a new set of 
words they used: “The Electric City,” “The Steel City,” they 
called it, and they referred to her high-and-wide business area as 
“The Golden Triangle.” But “The City of Coal’ she will always 
be to me; and her triangle but the gilded geometry whose three 
legs were Bituminous Coal, Iron Ore and Locomotive Power. My 
friends would have dragged me through mighty blast furnaces and 
steel mills, to splendid libraries, public buildings and parks, into 
“Cathedrals of Learning,” through the University of Pittsburgh 
and Carnegie Institute, past magnate mansions and towering sly- 
scrapers. Had I not been before in this city, I would have gone 
willingly, eagerly. This time I resisted. I had breathed the in- 
cense still in the air. I would go deeper now, deeper into things 
geologic and romantic. Buildings, boulevards and industries I had 
seen galore in almost every corner of the world. But never had 
I been in a coal mine. My stay in the city should give me that 
thrill for which I longed. My obstinacy won. In the very sub- 
urbs of the greatest steel-producing center on earth I had my 
wish. . . 
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A PANORAMA OF THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
On the point of land where the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers merge and become the Ohio there is concentrated a whole epoch of vital American 


history. 


“Thousands 0’ them cars a day they 
takes out o’ here,” the foreman shouted 
in my ear, as we entered the main pit 
mouth. At our elbows, along a three- 
foot-wide track, there rattled and 
clanked out into the open air a seem- 
ingly endless line of little bumping coal 
cars. “Each car holds about two tons,” 
he roared again. 

“Holy smoke, how many men have 
you got down there?” 

“Oh, only about two hundred—two 
hundred miners, | mean.” 

We went sloshing down into one of 
the biggest bituminous mines in the 
district. The “floor” beneath was a 
series of pools and puddles, black mud 
inches deep, and the rail track half- 
buried in it all. Moisture dripped 
upon us from above. The tunnel was 
perhaps ten feet wide and five to seven 
feet high; along its sides dully gleamed 
walls of coal. This vein, they had told me, averaged eight feet in 
thickness. A rich grade, too, with but one thin seam of slate mar- 
ring its glossy black “face.” Half an inch of slate—only a matter 
of 20,000 years’ break in the coal-making process ! 

Behind us the square of daylight dimmed, glimmered, and was 
lost. Our acetylene cap-lamps showed us footing and drove the 
gloom back a bit farther than our stride. The last jangling car 
had passed; its noise grew faint in the distance. . . . Silence and 
cool solitude. . . . Here, fifty feet below ground and three hun- 
dred yards in, the temperature, my guide said, was 50°—outside 
it had been 80°. Damp, but fresh air. The giant fans I had seen 
above were pulling outer air straight through the mine from an- 
other mouth. 

Two hundred men in here? No sound but dripping water and 
the splash of our steps. “Where?” I asked. The foreman pulled 


Five nations—Indian, French, Spanish, English and American—coveted and possessed this land which was one of the half-dozen pivotal centers 
in the development of the United States. Today, a city of steel, coal and electricity, Pittsburgh is one of the great industrial centers of the world. This 
view shows the business section, or “Diamond Triangle.” At the left is Point Bridge and the tip of land on which Fort Pitt stood. 


PITTSBURGH IN 1795 


A comparison of this old map with the photograph 
above indicates the stupendous transformation that 
has taken place in less than a century and a half. 
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us one side into a “manhole” in th 
wall. He brought out a dog-eare 
blueprint. “My section runs back tw 
miles straight west. .” I stopped 
him. “How far did you say?” ..% 
“Two miles to the west air-shaft, then 
two thousand feet farther north.” 

Miles—a matter of miles, then 
from the diggings! That was differ- 
ent. On we plodded through the pitch- 
black hole. We reached a switching 
place where the rail line split left aug 
right. Stepping through the mouth of 
the right-hand tunnel, we stumbled 
upon life again. Two feeble lamp-jets 
suddenly leaped from the gloom, half 
revealing faces below them, and, 
turned down the line away from us, 
there shot out the brilliant glare of 
an electric headlight. A mine motor, 
an underground locomotive, was rest- 
ing there under the care of two brawny 
troglodytes. Waiting for the other motor to come back up the 
left-hand rails, it appeared. Then it would be their move to fol- 
low it out and bring in another two hundred empties to those 
mythical two hundred miners toiling somewhere—miles beyond. 

“There she comes!” one said to the other. In a moment its dis- 
tant whirr reached me, and soon the blue glare of its headlight, & 
distant star, twinkled into sight. ‘“‘She’ll switch off onto that little 
sidin’ over there, and let the cars roll out of the mine,” spoke the 
foreman. 

A hundred feet down the track below us, not farther, the whir- 
ring locomotive uncoupled, speeded up; and a black shape sur- 
mounted by a spark leaped from its rear, seized a switch handle 
beside the line and sent the crashing cars shooting past him and 
us along the main track. I counted them: fifty-three. One hun- 
dred twenty tons of two dollar bituminous slithered by toward the 
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actories of Pittsburgh and its vicinity. 

We walked on. In ten minutes, back 
ame a glaring headlight, a subterranean 
ragon rustling its harsh scales behind it. 
‘he foreman hailed and the monster 
alted. We climbed into one of the dust- 
rimed bucket-like cars, squatted to save 
ur heads, and started on a fifteen- 
unute journey. An endless tunnel 
arough the heart of the Carboniferous 
‘ra—could mere men have dug it out, 
hort of a century! And at every few 
ods those branching passageways, quite 
s wide-mouthed as our own, which shot 
ff into utter night! What a mole is 
an ! 

On and on—was there no end? Now 
nd then we passed a switchman, seeing 
im magically change from a point of 
ght to a smudged white face, then back 
> a glimmer again. Here and there a 
arnessed mule was momentarily out- 
ned at one of the cross-passages ; a sub- 
srranean animal subdued into hauling 
ars out to the main tracks from deep 
ack in nowhere. Drip, drip, drip, came 
own the clammy drops from overhead. 
loise, movement, speed, but no destina- 
on. Unvarying flat roofs of black. 
Just, chill, darkness—what a place for 
1en to spend six to eight hours a “day”! 
At last we saw more lights per minute, 
yore faces, chests, arms, picks, shovels. 
Mull glows now and again illumined side 
rooms” where men were actually at 
rork, wrenching at the dull coal itself. 

. The train stopped and we alighted. 

In ten minutes I saw just how soft coal 
; transferred from 250,000,000 years ago 
) the Era of Steel. It was absurdly 
imple, at least there in that mine of the 
ight-foot veins. Down there man him- 
elf is electrically driven: a pair of 
uarter-inch cables supply 
im life-blood for his dig- 
ing. Coal drives the 
ynamos, dynamos drive 
ae white blood back again 
» the hands that tear 
1ore coal out and send it 
ocketing a to.= the. firés-~ 
bove. 

A juice-driven “under- 
utter” was put to work 
gainst the rear “face” of 
ne of those mining 
rooms,” or at the end of 

creeping tunnel. The 
utter rotated an endless 
hain of toothed links, 
1oving just clear of the 
oor. The rotating link 
1echanism was extendible 
> a depth of five feet 
nder the coal face. It 
gas set to whirling ; back 
ame a winrow of inky 
ust; in and under went 
he biting links until the 
yhole width was under- 
ut. Next a small dyna- 
nite charge, wrapped in a 
ewspaper, was tamped 
autiously into a_ hole 
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EQUIPPED FOR WORK 


The modern coal miner goes to his work equipped 
with various devices to combat the dangers of his 
calling. On his hat, that resembles the helmet 
of the soldier, he wears an electric headlight de- 
signed to prevent explosions. At his belt hangs 
a safety lamp used to detect dangerous gases. 
Even his shoes are specially made for the diffi- 
culties of his work. Safety devices have saved 
the lives of thousands of coal miners in recent 
years. 


MINING BLACK DIAMONDS 


i %. ire . 
© Keystone View 
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explosion—then blocks and chunks of 
black came tumbling into the clearing. 
Now to shovel and pile this débris into 
waiting cars, and the miner’s cycle was 
run. Proceed as before; so many cents 
per ton; seven hours of it per Coie tute 
is mining. Or is it merely work? 

The mining part of it is confined to the 
two men who pair at it—these pairs are 
the only workers known as “miners” to 
the profession itself. There is a great, 
deal of “overhead” besides: keeping the 
tracks extended, the wires hung, the 
pumps installed and operating, the cars 
moving in and out. Toilers at these jobs 
are merely feeders to the mining couples. 
But it is toil which must be done. I saw 
it all in ten minutes—all except the lurk- 
ing dangers. Fire-damp gases, crunching 
avalanches, lung-chilling drafts: such 
demons as these one does not see and tries 
to forget. 

An hour of aimless wandering, chance 
conversations and sidesteppings of movy- 
ing gear tirelessly at work. Four o’clock, 
the time of changing shifts. We assem- 
bled with the day shift and waited for the 
“man haul” train to pick us up. Scores 
of flickering lights collected. As I looked 
down the tracks past the long file of coal- 
grimed figures, each topped by his jet of 
fire, a silent unearthly company they 
seemed. For a space, no longer was it a 
workaday coal mine; it was by turns a 
smugglers’ cave, a solemn midnight con- 
spiracy against the angels, a secret trial 
of some satanic inquisition, a lull between 
bombardments in a Flanders dug-out. 
And then, it became clear to me: here was 
an apotheosis of mining, in blacks and 
whites; an etched replica of the Spirit of 
Pittsburgh. The builders of modern em- 
pire were resting from their tasks. 

The arrival of the pur- 
ring dragon brought back 
reality. A quarter of an 
hour, and we walked out 
into the hot afternoon, 
from refrigerator to fur- 
nace. On the lowering 
horizon smoked and 
glowed the fires of mills 
and furnaces along the 
Monongahela. What .the 
sun had stored below 
ground millennials ago 
was being prosaically 
turned into steel for the 
service of man. 

Next morning I was 
“shown” the city which 
mining had built. It 
proved to be not unlike 
one built by wheat or 
oranges or railroads or 
meat or lumbering. But 
persistently looking for 
romance as I was, I was 
forced in the end to ask 
for a last destination. My 
mentors had overlooked 
something. Entangled in 
today, the past was of 


Modern electric coal cutters perform the work that formerly required a regiment little interest to them. 


ored at the middle of the 
ertical right edge. A dull 


of men. They are equipped with adjustable drills which eat into the vein of coal 
and with powerful instruments that can work across the surface. These machines 
can be moved to various parts of a mine of their own power. 


As a New Yorker, I had 
(Continued on page 50) 
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THE OLD BRIDGE AT ROTHENBURG 


ae 
Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 


The venerable seat of the Catholic bishops of Wurtemburg, with its fine Gothic church and its episcopal palace, Rothenburg is one of the many delightful 


towns that give the Neckar Valley its special charm. 


HIGHWAYS THROUGH GERMAN VINEYARDS 


Bacchic Rites and Forgotten Inns—The Glory of the Neckar Valley 


ET them proclaim their Azmerikan- 
ischer Bars and Englischer Tees at 
Munich» and Dresden,’ — said 

George, with a noble flourish of his hand 
in the direction of the Goldener Hirsch. 
“Here is one. place in Brettheim where 
we can get real Tagst-Kreis wine for 
unch. Wine with the taste of the moun- 
tains in it.’ Wine that could not be had 
in Berlin even by the brother of the most 
pompous head waiter at the Bayrischer 
Hof!” 

We headed through the iron-grilled 
doors of the Goldener Hirsch. Taking his 
<napsack off, George slung his long legs 
underneath the table and reached for the 
wine card. What a man! I looked at him 
with admiration. Hungry as I knew him 
to be after our four-hour walk from 
Rothenburg to Brettheim, down the en- 
chanting little valley of the Tauber, he 
had the courage and constancy of vision 
to first decide upon our drinks. 

Few tourists ever try their luck here 

in the Tauvertal and except for the nar- 


By Darwin L. TEILHET 


An old gateway surmounted by a clock tower 
spans the main street at Rothenburg. 
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row road to Rothenburg and Nuremberg 
which crosses the river Tauber, the lanc 
is left entirely to itself. Its forgotter 
Gasthauses and Gasthofs, so rich ir 
wines, so near to Dresden and Munich 
yet unspoiled and hidden away from the 
tourist hordes, have become a happy 
legend among the more adventurous 
students of Heidelberg, Stuttgart, anc 
Dresden who have taken the time anc 
trouble to seek them out. 

George decided upon Schiller weir 
with its long green bottles. This is a 
little known, yellow-reddish, heady wine 
and they will serve it properly warmed 
by hand. 

I was hungry. George placed the 
glass to his lips and then closed his eyes 
“Ah!” he murmured, placing his glass 
gently on the table and wiping his enor- 
mous black mustache as if he were about 
to make a speech. ““What heaven there is 
in the Tauber valley! It was Bartholo- 
meo Scappi, cook to Pius V, I believe. 
who was the first to discover that man 
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IN THE ROMANTIC VALLEY OF THE NECKAR 


A river of sparkling blue, the Neckar flows through one of the most beautiful valleys in southern Germany, past rich vineyards and scores of picturesque 
towns and castles. Hirschorn, nestling comfortably at the foot of an old feudal stronghold, its timbered houses apparently unchanged by the passage of 
centuries, is typical of this section of Germany. 


is not fit to appreciate the incomparable delights of eating until The Gasthaus Eisenhut was reached at four o’clock according 
me hours after awakening. Scappi prescribed music and warm __ to our schedule and the next hour was passed in quiet communion 
ink, such as our Schokolade we had this morning, when his with this delectable but fragile wine. As I discovered, this 


gust patron first opened his eyes, but wisely prohibited break- fragrant Braunsbachbeutel requires meditation and proper quiet 
st until after the sun had dried the dew off the honeysuckle.” for appreciation. The bouquet is delicate. Practically unknown 
“This was flowery advice,” I said, “but hardly logical when outside of its own little Amt, it is, therefore, peculiarly enough, 
ard by an empty stomach.” all the more enjoyable to the novitiate who is unprepared for its 
“Ho! Logical yourself—since when does a stomach hear? My _ sweetness and spirit. 

eakfast shall begin now and Meister Adolph Kirschbrau of the We found the Gasthaus Eisenhut disappointing in appearance 
yidener Hirsch shall serve me and filled with no customers 
tttagessen and then bring me except a few of the imperturb- 


other small bottle of that de- able red-faced natives of 
ious Schiller.” Braunsbach and Kuperferzelle. 
Adolph Kirschbrau had Big chromium-plated Mercedes 
pped to our table, for’ we and smaller Opels roared past 
re hungry after our early on their disdainful foolish way 
ning walk from Rothen- to Nuremberg and the patron 
rg. He smiled, nodded his grumbled to George and myself 
ad and returned to the because of his lack of trade. 

chen; soon we had finished “T sell the best wine in all 
e of those delicious mid-day Mittel Franken but who knows 
erings which made the Gold- it outside of Heilbronn?” he 
er Hirsch famous for fifty complained glumly, resting his 
ometers around... I finished elbows on the bar. “My fortune 
> last bite; George finished : ‘ would be made if I could ship 
> last drop and arose with eo <8 Sumit ! greg it, but the wine’s soul is too 
w vigor in his eyes, a new , \ va - schwach—too  delicate—to 
termination around his lips. stand traveling, and so I am 
“Braunsbach is eighteen compelled to waste my talents 


ometers down the road. If in this miserable inn... ah, 
- hurry we can make it by : we re Ce ee A gut! would you care for an- 
d-afternoon. We want to Courtesy German Tourist Information Ofice Other glass?’ George would 
‘ive early. There they culti- THE TOY TOWN OF EBERBACH and so did I. 


te a grape called Braunsbach- + 1 rae ; pe Aaeare ie Inspiration struck George 
: nnumerable unspoiled towns of an older Germany invite the wandering : : 
tel. To learn its marvelous students of Heidelberg and Stuttgart. Small wonder such large numbers - with his next glass and he 


wer we'll have to study it of German youths spend their vacations following the shady highways promptly proceeded to outline 
efully. and rivers of Wurtemburg. a plan for shipping Brauns- 
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BY THE FOUNTAIN IN HEILBRONN 


Heilbronn, once the residence of Carolingian princes and now an important 
manufacturing city, still possesses fine Gothic and Renaissance buildings 
and many old houses with sharp gables and painted facades. 


bachbeutel in air cushions to Berlin. This plan was drawn, un- 
fortunately, on the white tablecloth, and the patron’s wife ruined 
her husband’s fortune by blasting the air-cushion invention com- 
pletely beyond recall. I waited for George outside, watching the 
shadows thicken into purple dusk until he eventually appeared— 
red in the cheeks and with a peculiar fire glowing in his eyes. 


Courtesy German Tourist Information Offic 


GERMANY’S OLDEST HOSTELRY 


The famous Gasthaus in Mittenburg is said to be Germany’s oldest hostelry. 
It is probably the successor to a Roman inn that stood here two thousand 
years ago, and it is mentioned in a document of the twelfth century. 


He mumbled dejectedly until we had reached the gray towe 
of Waldenberg, late at night, some thirty-odd kilometers awa 
The next morning we made an early start and arrived at Hei 
bronn at six in the evening. Our rubber boat was waiting for 1 
there. Before going to Rothenburg to start our vacation jaun 
we had shipped the boat from Heidelberg to Heilbronn. In th 


HARVESTING THE GRAPES 


The wines of southern Germany vie with those of France in delicacy, 

variety and exquisite flavor. The various sections of the country produce 

dozens of noble brands of wine over the relative merits of which connois- 
seurs have disputed for generations. 
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TESTING THE WINE 


A well-stocked wine cellar with its huge casks and special vintages is the 

proudest possession of the German inn, and the traditions and ceremonies 

of wine growing and wine drinking are centuries old. This wine cellar 
dates from 1593. 
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xray town there is but one 
lace worthy of nourishing the 
veary. Only the Kilianshallen 
sasthaus, hidden away on the 
Hleinerstrasse, still seems to 
-etain the hospitality and an- 
ique flavor of the days of 
Baumberg and Schiller. Only 
rere will you’ still find fish 
fresh from the Neckar, cooked 
na rich, brown, old German 
sauce seasoned with mountain 
1erbs, rich and tart with aged 
wrandies and little wines un- 
<nown to modern jackenape 
‘ooks. 

I allowed my eyes to run 
over the dark, time-stained 
‘afters which swept from one 
snd of the room to the other. 
The walls, ornamented with 
sd carvings and beer mugs, 
formed a rich and mellow 
yackground for the proper en- 
ioyment of food and wine. 
Tantalizing odors of roast 
luck, mixed with the faint but exciting suggestion of echte 
ipiosycla from Greece wafted through the half-open door of 
he old kitchen. 

In one corner a young girl was raising a long, cone-shaped 
‘lass to full, smiling lips, in a toast to her dark, cheerful com- 
yanion. She was dressed in a blue blouse and heavy knicker- 
yockers ; the man was contentedly leaning back in his chair, hands 
hrust through the suspenders of his ornate, blue-black corduroy 
shorts, with one muscular leg crossed over the other bare knee. 

‘George noticed them. and raised his voice in a pleased shout, 
‘Gustav!’ In a second I had followed his broad back and was 
yeing introduced to Gustav von Arms, a student friend of 


AT THE HIKERS’ INN 


All over Germany there are inns and shelters especially built as’a result 
of the Youth Movement which was started shortly after the War and 
which has over a hundred thousand members. 


George’s in the chemistry de- 
partment; and Gustay’s com- 
panion, Gretchen. “Aber, lieber 
Gott, Gustav! Since when 
have you become married?” 
asked George jovially, cocking 
his head toward the girl. 

“Married?” Gustav’s wide 
mouth grinned. “But we are 
not married. Gretchen is too 
busy to be married. She is 
learning to become a doctor of 
surgery. She has her vacation 
at the same time I have mine. 
So we shipped my boat to 
Stuttgart, and now are floating 
down the Neckar back to 
Heidelberg. Ach, but you do 
not eat. You must try some 
of this Schloss Stocksberg 
wine with your duck!” 

Heinrich, our fat waiter, un- 
corked a tall bottle. “You two 
are going down the Neckar 
together?” George wiped his 
mustache and twirled his glass 
of wine so that the liquid would cover the lips of the glass first. 

“Of course, mein herr,’ Gretchen replied in her soft voice, 
slurred by a Bavarian accent. ‘We both belong to die Jugend- 
Verbindung. I see you Americans will have to be converted to 
our Youth Movement.” 

George placed his empty glass down on the boards and looked 
at me and looked at the food before him and rubbed his nose and 
glanced at Gretchen quickly and then picked up his fork without 
saying a word. This was quite a remarkable feat for George. 
He ordered glasses of Goldwasser-likor after we had finished the 
duck and Gustav decided that he would sing. George then en- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ig A PANORAMA OF HEIDELBERG 


Lying amid lofty hills covered with vineyards and forests, Germany’s famous university town is one of the most beautiful places in the Neckar Valley. 
The great castle which dominates the town was begun in the thirteenth century. The university, which has played such an important part in German 
history, was built in the fourteenth century. 
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Since Moscow became the capital of Soviet Russia, it has added more than a million people to its population. 
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ONE OF MOSCOW’S GREAT SQUARES 


From “U. S. 8S. R. in Construction’ 


However, though new structures are being 


built everywhere, the appearance of the city has not changed radically. This view over Sverdloy Square shows some of the numerous church towers that 


N 1917, Moscow 

was the historical 

second city of Rus- 
sia, a moldering city of 
Byzantine church 
domes and Chinese 
walls looking with 
dimmed eyes toward 
the Bast. Atter = the 
Tsar had abdicated 
and during the brief 
rules of Miliukov and 
the provisional govern- 
ment of Kerenski, 
Moscow was still dis- 
tant from official con- 
cern. Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) was. still 
the Russian capital. 
But after the Novem- 
ber revolution in 1918, 
Moscow, in the inte- 
rior, closer to the heart 
of great Russia, be- 
came the capital once 
more. At first its 
population, stricken by 


still give the city its Byzantine appearance. 


THE NEW CITIES OF RUSSIA 


Transforming the Medieval Capitals of the Soviet Union—City Planning and the 


Architecture of the Proletariat—Building New Citadels of Power 


By Harry ALAN PoTAMKIN 


: © Press Cliché 
IN THE GARDENS OF PETERHOF 
On holidays, crowds from Leningrad throng to the gardens of the former Imperial Palace 


of Peterhof, built by Peter the Great. Part of the palace is used as a rest and recreation 
center for workers. 


the civil war, dwindled 
to half. Today, how 
ever, it is the magnet 
city of Russia with a 
population of two and 
a half million, which is 
far more than it ca 
accommodate. 

In March, 1918, the 
Russians signed peace 
with Germany _ but 
still there was no 
peace. It was not un- 
til. 1920, after the de- 


feat of the White Ar- 


mies, that the new 
Russia could begin to 
reconstruct its destiny- 
While winning its way 
against aggression, So- 


viet Russia added to its” 


Union by the voluntary 


adhesion of White 
Russia, the Ukraine, 
Azerbaidjan, Armenia 
and Georgia. In 1922, 


Japan left Vladivostok 
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THE HUGE STATE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY AT KHARKOV 


In Kharkov, the capital of the Ukraine, spectacular transformations are taking place. The gigantic new State House of Industry, a series of structures of 
concrete and glass joined by enclosed bridges, is a typical example of “formalist” Soviet architecture. Kharkov has also recently built entire. new streets, 
a garden city for students, a new university, a workers’ polyclinic, bath-houses, clubs and a number of factories. 


nd the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics extended from 
he White Sea to the Pacific Coast. 

In addition to Moscow there are six other capitals in the Soviet 
Jnion: Minsk in White Russia on the eastern European frontier, 
<harkoy in the Ukraine in south European Russia, Tiflis in 
Transcaucasia, Samarkand in Uzbekistan, Ashkhabad in Turk- 
nenistan and Stalinabad in Tajikstan. The last four are in 
Asiatic Russia. These six are the political and cultural nerve- 
enters for the autono- 
nous republics that com- 
rise the Soviet Union 
‘there are also numerous 
utonomous “‘areas’’), but 
Moscow is the brain. 
*rom Moscow issue the 
lictates of unified policy. 
These dictates are the de- 
isions from the unified 
yulse of the Soviet Union. 
[he nerves instruct the 
rain, the brain instructs 
he nerves. This fluid 
eciprocity was in current 
vhen Russia felt the need 
yf a pause, a breath-tak- 
ng before the next big 
eap. 

Soviet Russia, it must 
ye remembered, inherited 
1 collapsed economy and > 
1 primitive agriculture. 
The years of 1919 and 
1920, unhappy years of 
strife, were the period of 
‘military or war com- 
nunism,” with wages in 
sind and the card-system 
9f rationing. In 1921 
Lenin inaugurated the 
New Economic Policy— 
Nep—w hich permitted, 
inder severe central con- 
rol, the private conces- 
sion. From Nep has been 
lerived the rather unflat- 
ering synonym for the 
»rivate - businessman, 
‘Nepman.” By 1928, 
Soviet Russia, feeling the 
pause in its social aspira- 
‘ion had lasted long 
enough, and sensing the 
economic crisis the world 
was approaching, decided 


was known as the Mother City of Russia. 


OPENING A NEW POWER STATION 


Kiev celebrated the opening of a new electrical station, named in honor of Stalin and 

built at the cost of nine million roubles, with special ceremonies. 

Here, the Russians were first converted to 

Christianity, and baptized en masse in the Dnieper. To the city’s famous monastery 
vast numbers of the devout came annually on pilgrimages. 


upon a speeding up of industrialization and collectivization. Rus- 
sia needed to develop immediately the heavy industries and its 
agriculture. It instituted the Piatiletka, or Five-Year Plan, of 


organized and centralized construction of heavy industries, enor- 
mous electrified farms, power stations, railway transportation, 
new dwellings, new cities—and, to balance and correlate, a stimu- 
lation in the cultural opportunities. 
Five-Year Plan in four! 


Today the slogan is: the 
Already the second five-year plan is 
on the threshold, and there 
will probably be a third. 
These plans are expected 
to make Russia self-sus- 
taining and put her ahead, 
industrially, of any other 
nation. Agriculturally, 
she expects to be _pre- 
eminent before that. 

At the pivot of this 
Five-Year Plan stands 
and moves Moscow. Thir- 
teen per cent of the in- 
dustry of the Soviet Un- 
ion is concentrated in the 
capital, and eight per cent 
of the industrial workers. 
It is Russia’s great rail- 
way center, where eleven 
trunk lines converge. 

The great lines bring 
the people to the magnet, 
the chief city of a Union 
that covers uninterrupt- 
edly one-sixth of the 
world’s area in two con- 
tinents, Europe and Asia. 
It is an international city 
to which come representa- 
tives of numerous tribes 
and autonomous republics 
and areas that constitute 
the new Russia—in all, 
about two hundred na- 
tionalities. There come 
to Moscow, also, political 
leaders, social investiga- 
tors, economic experts, 
industrial specialists, edu- 
cators, workers from the 
world over—and curious 
tourists. And from 
within the organism that 
is Russia there stream 
toward Moscow workers, 
peasants, intellectuals, ar- 
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Formerly, Kiev 
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BUILDING THE SOVIET DETROIT 


At Nizhni Novgorod, the great fair city of old Russia, American engineers 
and “shock brigades” of American workmen are completing a gigantic 
automobile plant. To accommodate the workmen of the new city, huge 
apartment buildings have been constructed with communal dining halls, 
nurseries, kitchens, libraries, club rooms and gymnasiums. 


tists, writers and other people of all kinds. 

This magnetism of Moscow creates a 
very severe problem in housing and sani- 
tation. The wish in the Soviet Union is 
to de-centralize the metropolis, to effect 
a union of the advantages of city and 
country. Moscow seems to offer an in- 
superable obstacle in the path of such an 
attainment. As an American landscape- 


architect now city-planning in Russia , 
said to me: ““Build homes for ten million , 


and there will be ten million in Moscow.” 
The little clerk who complains of the 
congestion in Moscow is himself a cause 
of that congestion. He 
ran in from the village 
to be in the center of the 
new authority and the 
new geography. 

Still, a growing city 
must. be housed. And 
since everything is to be 
centrally controlled in 
Russia, there must be no 
haphazard construction. 
Utilitarian beauty is the 
major principle. Many 
of the leading architects 
and city-planners of the 
continent are now work- 
ing for the Soviet gov- 
ernment. And there are 
a number of Americans, 
too. As the American 
landscape-architect said: 
“The Soviet Union is an 
architect's dream!’’ In 
this land building from 
the bottom up arise op- 
portunities that the ar- 
chitect has not dared to 
hope for even in his 
wildest fantasies. 

Moscow is not the 
best example of archi- 
tectural activity. True, 
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Men and women work together on the new 
collective farms. 
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A NEW WORKERS’ CLUB IN MOSCOW 


The most radical Architectural ideas find expression in the new Russia. 
completely the architectural traditions of the past, Russia is creating new buildings in 
steel, concrete and glass that are unlike anything to be found in the world. 


THE PROLETARIAN APARTMENT HOUSE 


The Soviet builders are developing a new architecture to solve the special 

problems of socialized apartments with their communal kitchens, recrea- 

tion rooms, playgrounds and nurseries. This model shows a huge com- 

munal house for nine hundred people now under construction at Stalingrad, 
where the world’s largest tractor plant has been built. 
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there are some very unusual new struc-— 
tures there, like the three-unit mass of 
the G.P.U. (investigatory-police) build-— 
ing, the Gostorg department store, the 
office building of the Trusts, the com- 
munal workers’ trade union club, the 
Post Office, the planetarium, and, the 
most advanced of all, the new apartment 
house for government employees. 

The corner window-and-balcony is an” 
oft-encountered pattern. The geometric 
block, solidly planted, is a basic form, 
met with in a number of variations of 
indented or projecting platforms, alcove 
or platform © effectsam 
There are horizontal al- 
ternations of windows 
and narrow strips of 
concrete. The corner 
bay is another architec- 
tural characteristic. This 
serves as a sort of pivot © 
for the facades, or as a — 
turret about which long ~ 
slender lines of bal- 
conies run parallel. Ob- 
long facades, with tall 
windows and edged with 
concrete panels, are 
varied by juxtaposition 
with different geometric 
structures, bisected cyl- 
inders of glass or pillars” 
that give height to the 
structure. Sometimes, 
as in the planetarium, 
pastel colors are used 
along with plaster white. 

The government em- 
ployees’ duplex apart- 
ment house is built on a 
long horizontal line, a 
level of glass, a level of 
concrete. Pillars, run- 
ning through the struc- 
ture, raise a part of it 
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Discarding 


THE FLOWER GIRL 
Heavily laden with fresh flowers, 
this young girl is waiting to take 

the tram to Moscow. 


bove the ground to let a gar- 
en pass unbroken under the 
ouse. On the corner is the 
entral glass-constructed 
itchen and the two-level din- 
ag-hall. On the  garden’s 
ithér side is the garage. Area 
as been left for a companion 
uilding. There is a _ play- 
round on the roof for the 
hildren. There is a community 
undry. The windows are 
ne most modern sliding style: 
either French door-windows 
or the sash “guillotine”? win- 
ows. 

It is in Kharkov, the capital 
f the Ukrainian Republic, 
nat we see the most definite of 
locks, the House of State In- 


ustries, a series of solidly 
lanted glass and_ concrete 
tructures—inspired § suppos- 


dly by the American  sky- 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE DESERT 


This new power station in Turkmenistan is changing life for hundreds of 
dwellers in the cotton-growing regions of Central. Asia and the Kara 
Kum desert. erent 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE NEW MOSCOW 


The head office of the State Trading Trust is a typical building of the 
new Moscow, austere, efficient and! utterly devoid of ornamentation. 
It houses some of the most important functionaries of the government. 


Boe" © Press Cliché 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


, Women are taking an increasingly active part in industry. This picture 
was taken at the Leningrad shipyards, where women were recently 
employed for the first time. 
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AN AGEING SCHOLAR 


At fifty-four, this silk worker of Ash- 
kabad is being taught to read and write 


by a young Communist. 


scraper—and joined by en- 
closed bridges. For me it is 
one of the handsomest architec- 
tural series, although the Mos- 
cow architects who belong to 
the extreme ‘“‘constructivists” 
(they built the duplex apart- 
ment) will not accept this ‘‘for- 
malist’’ House, because, so they 
say, it is foolish to follow the 
American skyscraper in a land 
where the values are different. 
This, I think, is far-fetching 
the analogy too much—the 
skyscraper identity cannot be 
proven to an American. 
Kharkov is becoming  in- 
creasingly a major architectural 
center. It is less impeded by 
overcrowding than Moscow, al- 
though it, too, has its problems, 
The problems are those of a 
new emphasis. Before the re- 
volution Kharkoy was an im- 
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CELEBRATING AT THE COLLECTIVE FARM 


These peasants in northern Caucasia have abandoned their small holdings 
and are celebrating the formation of a codperative farm embracing their 
entire district. 
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portant industrial city; today, it is 
even more important industrially. In 
addition, it is the capital of the 
Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic 
which includes the great black belt 
grain areas of the steppes. Near it 
are the large Donetz coal-basin and 
the Krivoi-Rog Iron District. It is 
today the economic and political cen- 
ter of the Ukraine. 

The Ukraine is an awakened land. 
Its language and identity were sup- 
pressed by Tsarism. Under the So- 


viet government it has been granted - 


full freedom of cultured develop- 
ment and has become vociferous and 
energetic and a personality with the 
release from bondage. The new 
freedom of the Ukraine has given it 
a new urge. Kharkov and Kiev are 
great cultural centers, as well as im- 


portant industrial and commercial 
centers. One has but to visit the 
state publishing-house and _ the 


writers’ club in Kharkov to know the 
extent of the revival. In the capital 
there is being built an apartment 
house for writers, and the students 
live in “Tolkach Yovka,” a garden 
city of two-story houses fronted by 
lawns. Kharkov, less burdened with 
remote ancestry than Moscow, is 
throwing off the tatters of the past 
and adorning itself with new robes. 

Not, however, in the cities of the 
past shall we find the Russia of to- 
morrow. The Five-Year Plan is not 
simply . reconstruction, a tearing- 
down, ~a putting-up, but more: it 
foresees a new physiognomy, a new 
soul. The new cities, the new gar- 
den-cities of industry, are being con- 
structed with this ideal in mind. 
Moscow and Kharkov, Minsk and 
Tiflis, all the capitals and large cities, 
are centrifugal points discharging 
fresh energy. It is from this energy 
that the new cities are being born. 
In the Ukraine especially are these 
new cities arising. 

Just outside of Kharkov is Trac- 
torstroi—Tractor-Construction. This 
is what the Russians call a “‘bastard”’ 
factory, because it is an enterprise 
not within the “legitimate” Five- 
Year Plan. Tractorstroi will house 
eventually, when it is a completed in 
dustrial city, 125,000 people. But 
the Russians are not overstepping 
their bounds. They have set the 
immediate population at 25,000. 
There will be no overcrowding here. 

The community’s center is the 
large, sunny, airy tractor-plant. Be- 
fore that was begun, a brick factory 
was erected to supply~the- brick for 
the construction. The plant” for 
tractors, due for early operation, 
will be relieving Russia of the neces- 
sity of purchasing some 50,000 trac- 
tors a year. It will help to speed 
collectivization. All things dovetail 
in the Soviet economy. In the dove- 
tailing the major idea has not been 
overlooked: that an economy must 
be balanced by the spiritual life, and 
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ON THE AGRICULTURAL FRONT 


The tractor is the symbol of the new age throughout all 
of rural Russia. 
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not be lopsided. The planners antici- — 


pate the coming of the inhabitants. 


They have erected adequate apart-. 


ment houses, four-storied ones for 


the families, six-storied for the celi-| 
Ready to receive the new- 


bates. 
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comers stand, full-armed and trained, — 


the cooks and the waiters—central 
kitchen and dining-hall, librarians 
and library, teachers and schools and 
technical institute, nurses and nurs- 
ery, cinemas, clubs. 


Already, before the city is com-- 


pleted, the vaudeville-troupes of the 
‘Blue Blouses,” operatic singers, 
musicians, circus performers appear 
at the workers’ clubs. The workers’ 
club is the cultural base of the new 
life in the Soviet Union. Every fac- 


tory has its club, with its library, — 
theater, cinema, band, dances, Lenin © 
discussions, ~ 


Corner, . comradeship, 
lectures—an integrated life. As soon 


“as a project such as Tractorstroi is — 


begun, a club is established. 


At Dnieprostroi in the Ukraine, © 


where the largest power-station is 
being built with the American, Hugh 


Cooper, as consultant engineer, not — 
only is there a workers’ club but a_ 


writers’ club too. Believing in liter- 
ature and art as action, the Russian 
writer goes into the factories, the 


cities in construction, the communal ~ 
and state farms, the mines, the oil — 


centers, the backward areas of 
Asiatic Russia to organize and stimu- 
late the cultural life. Not only does 
he benefit the worker and the peas- 
ant, but he himself is nourished by 
a contact with life at its source. 
root feeds the fruit, the fruit feeds 
the root. 

Dnieprostroi will be one of the 


beauty-spots of the world. This old 4 
wherein Gogol’s — 


Cossack region, 
“Taras Bulba” lived, is today being 
revitalized to satisfy the new age and 
the new conscience. By gift of na- 
ture, it is a beautiful area on the en- 
chanting Dneiper River. Boulevards 
are flanked by bushes and trees, and 
electricity is already serving the im- 
mediate neighborhood. The 
that is being built will be a generator 
of energy for a land feeding on en- 
ergy. On the ridges looking into the 
cuddled river are the rising homes 
and factories—the new city of labor 
and culture. The engineers from 
America and elsewhere are living, 
well cared-for, in cosy bungalows. 
Already a village exists here of 
two-storied cottages, a story to a 
family, an attractive waterside vil- 
lage, with an apothecary, a clinic, 
schools—for adults: and children— 
nurseries, and a large dining-hall 
with a grand piano. Among the 
workers are some thousand young 
men of a race that has been forced 
to be parasitic in the old Russia, 
which refused them land and work 
and the freedom of the cities. These 
young Jews have vindicated their 
(Continued on page 54) 
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BENEATH THE RAMPARTS AT ST. MALO 


© DeCou from Ewing Galloway 


Situated on a promontory of granite and surrounded by massive fortifications dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, St. Malo is one-of the 


most impressive of the old seaports of France. 


corsair Surcouf, St. Malo was famous for her bold seamen and her reckless privateers. 


The home of Jacques Cartier, who discovered Canada, of the famous admiral Duguay-Trouin and of the 


The town derives its name from the Welsh monk, St. Malo, who 


became its bishop in the sixth century. Today, St. Malo is one of France’s most popular summer resorts. 


ROCK-ANCHORED ST. MALO 


The Old Stronghold of the French Corsairs—Bidding Farewell 
to the Fishing Fleet 


' re By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


HAD my first acquaintance with the French and Basque fish- 
ermen on this side of the Atlantic. I had gone north to Nova 
Scotia, hoping to get across, in the spare time I had, to Port 
ux Basques, St. Pierre and Newfoundland. At Sydney, there 
raS a Spanish trawler in the harbor, and a French ship had just 
ft for the Banks. 

The long road that forms the sole street of the town, as at 
rovincetown in Massachusetts, lies with the curve of the shore. 
‘he dingy houses lack the white luster of Cape Cod, or the simple, 
svere charm of Portugese architecture. There is a wildness 
bout the town that is unfinished carelessness rather than rugged 
ilderness. The smell of the kelp and the dank drift from the 
“a, are more than ozone—they are the very spirit of the ocean; 
hile the fishing boats, drying their sails in the wind, are more 
lan ample compensation for the industrial degeneration that 
roods over this one-lunged mining town on the sea. 

The fishermen, in their oil-skin trousers tied around their rubber 
oots, their oil-coats and black rain-caps slung down their backs 
ke an over-hanging roof, pull their dories shoreward with an ease 
ill of pride as they glide to the pier. Then, as they land, they 
wagger about with long, swinging strides, and their whole being 
ruts to the rhythm of their desires. They are not men who live 


by thoughts, but men whose instinctive movements are the mate- 
rials out of which thoughts are made. Their black Basque caps 
sit as they please upon various shaped heads, their jackets are 
of every conceivable material and color, their pantaloons are tucked 
into deep leather boots of Spanish make, or else they shuffle along 
in leather sabots or in just plain felt slippers. One Frenchman 
with a face that might have been sired by Champlain, though it 
was barbered by Champanelli, responded to my staggering French 
with obviously humorous toleration. When I suggested in bad 
Spanish that he was Basque, he shrugged his shoulders and re- 
torted with a twinkle that he wouldn’t speak Spanish—he was 
French. “Le Capitan—il parle Francaise.’ And he made the 
Spanish-looking captain speak to me in French. Meanwhile, the 
rest of them slipped off shopping. They crowded into the stores 
and came out carrying their little packages in a way that told of 
romance separated by thousands of miles of deep sea. Gifts for 
loved ones over in France. They wandered from one store to 
another, and then, as the night crept on, wandered back to their 
ship, singing loudly and gaily; and all who heard them smiled and 
seemed, pleased and a bit more reconciled to life. And then they 
sail back to St. Pierre and Port aux Basques, where the months 
will roll by before they steer their salt-laden vessels in the direction 
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IN HONOR OF THE FISHING FLEET 
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Every year, St. Malo holds a special celebration before the return of the fishing fleet to the banks of Newfoundland. In the religious procession from the 
cathedral to the quay, where the vessels are blessed, the clergy, the municipal council, judges, bankers and all the other dignitaries take part. 


of St. Malo or St. Jean de Luz, as they have done for perhaps five 
hundred years, and certainly since the discovery of America. 

The scene changes. No longer can we stroll upon a street that 
abides by the moods of the sea. There is no “Widow’s Walk” 
such as topped the roofs of Nantucket and Mystic homes in New 
England, where women, , 
without even the sure 
comfort of being widows, . : o 
gazed and gazed and gazed 
out to sea in the hope that 
the over-due sail might 
still appear. I have crossed 
the sea to France, to Eng- 
land, to Portugal, whence 
came these fishermen who 
fished up a continent from 
the far side of the Atlan- 
tic. And I stand. upon 
the ramparts of St. Malo 
which resembles the 
“Widow's Walks” of 
Nantucket as much as a 
quarry resembles a mum- 
my’s tomb. The corsairs 
that built this embattled 
town upon the roughest 
sea coast in Brittany were 
not thinking in terms of 
love between husband and 
wife ; they built their ram- 
parts not as an eyrie from 
which their eager wives 


ONE OF THE FORTIFIED TOWERS 


The ramparts of St. Malo have withstood many attacks. The English made various 

attempts to capture the town and bombarded it several times. Even the Duke of 

Marlborough, with an army of fifteen thousand men, was unable to take this 
stronghold of granite. 


might see them coming over the horizon. For while they were 
fishers of the deep, and brought in their scaly cargoes, they lim- 
ited themselves not alone to Leviathan, but fished up many a 
freighted merchantman that rivaled a whaleful of ambergris. 
Stroll out with me, then, upon the ramparts that surround this 
little rock-anchored city 
on the sea. The prome- 
nade is wide enough for 
two motor cars to pass 
each other, if they could 
only negotiate the thirty 
or forty stone steps that 
here and there lead down 
into the city. Built of 
solid stone, and completely 
surrounding the city, the 
ramparts enclose the spa- 
cious fortress-like homes 
of the corsairs, shutting 
out the rock-bound coast 
jutting out into the sea. 
One may circle the entire 
town in about twenty min- 
utes without leaving the 
ramparts, and can cross 
from gate to gate, through 
the entire village, in about 
ten. One may stroll out 
along the breakwater with 
the tide going out and nu- 
merous rocks and promon- 
tories breaking the line of 
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CARRYING THE MODELS OF THE FLEET 


One of the most picturesque sections of the procession in honor of the fishing fleet of St. Malo is made up of youngsters carrying ex-voto models of the 


vessels. 


These gaily decorated replicas are blessed and placed in the cathedral to assure the safety of the ships they represent during the long voyage in 


the stormy Atlantic seas. 


the sea, out to a rock that is never submerged and which holds the 
tomb of the great Chateaubriand. On the seaward side of the 
rock-island, above the reach of the tides, but subject to all the 
force of the winds, stands this rock-sealed, fenced enclosure, with 
its round-armed cross. No name, no word to give a hint of whose 
bones it guards so stead- 
fastly. 

Returning through St. 
Pierre gate, near the hos- 
pital or convent, I saw one 
of the most touching and 
quaintest customs I have 
seen anywhere. There in- 
side an open doorway, 
framed with a black cur- 
tain, stood a coffin, cov- 
ered with a black. cloth, 
and guarded by four tall 
candles licked by the wind. 
Children were playing but 
a few feet away. People 
passed without taking any 
notice of it; not a sign 
of mourning or concern 
within; indeed, so should 
death be taken for granted 
by those who believe in 
life everlasting. . . . The 
whole little town of St. 
Malo, encapsuled within 
layer and pen ot stone— 


ALONG THE WATERFRONT 


Massive fifteenth-century towers guard the Grande Porte, which faces the inner 

harbor of the city. Though St. Malo is no longer one of the principal seaports of 

France, it still carries on active export trade and sends a fleet of nearly a hundred 
ships to Newfoundland every year. 


rocky coast, stone ramparts, stone fortress-like dwellings closely 
packed and cobbles to rattle one’s bones upon—gives one that 
inimitable sense of security that must have meant everything in 
the world to those intrepid fishermen and pirates who for hun- 
dreds of years have called it home. 
And there beyond the 
ramparts, on the other 
‘ side of the causeway that 
links St. Malo with the 
mainland, in moats of the 
canal that leads out to the 
sea, stand the hundred or 
more fishing smacks that 
have returned from New- 
foundland, St. Pierre and 
Port aux Basques from a 
summer’s labor in the 
deep. But before we go 
outside the walls, let us 
see the little town itself, 
for it is anything but a 
thing of mere stone. 

Not since China has any 
place thrilled me more 
than the town of St. Malo, 
and to say thrill is to crys- 
talize the sensation. Here 
I am in a dark little coffee 
house. Across the room 
sit two Breton girls, drink- 
ing their chocolate out of 
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little bowls, with soup 
spoons instead of tea- 
spoons, and dipping 
long slices of thick 
bread into the bowl, 
bending over it to 
poke the soggy pieces 
into their dainty 
mouths. Pink cheeks 
and shapely legs seem 
merely to be hyphen- 
ated by blue silk 
dresses over white 
petticoats, and punc- 
tuated by full round 
breasts. The waitress 
moves quietly about in 
her black dress and 
white petticoat, polish- 
ing the stove in be- 
tween moments when 
she must serve her 
customers. In the far- 
ther corner, with- 
drawn, as it were, 
from the foreground, 
but still serving life, 
stands an old woman, 
smoothing out, pulling 
straight and folding 
table napkins—her 


whole being shrouded in deep black and an unbroken silence. The 
bend of her head, the little black kerchief permitting only a por- 
tion of the gray hair to show, is away from us as though the intro- 
version into which she is creeping were not complete alone by the 
virtuous power of silence, but needs must turn yet farther from 
the scenes of youth and the past. For twenty minutes we all 
breakfast, and leave the little restaurant for the feast of life abroad 


in the walled-in city. 
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THE BENEDICTION OF THE SHIPS 


After the solemn mass in the cathedral and the procession through the town, the final 

benediction is given to the sailing vessels ready to make the voyage to the fishing grounds 

of Newfoundland, Greenland and Iceland. Here the little boat carrying the cardinal is seen 
making the round of the decorated vessels in the harbor. 
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VENERABLE STREETS IN ST. MALO 


dieval quiet plus a future promise—a prodigality that seems | 
starved with everlasting feasting. A city the very substance of | 
tradition, it seems not to yield anything to conformity. The spirit ’ 
of individuality or of idiosyncrasy bulges out at every turn and- 
within the very limitations of its size seems to be a haven of per- | 
sonal freedom. No building gives heed to the architectural de- 
mands of any other, jutting out or receding as it pleases. One 

(Continued on page 48) ; i 


I cannot recall aj 
more spontaneous re-| 
action to any place) 
than the one I had) 
here. Not alone the} 
deep, winding, little) 
streets, the bright, in-| 
viting, little shops, so} 


nor quite the markets} 
and the maidens—but|| 
a quality of life that} 
disarms all thought of} 
discomfort. Black-| 
robed girls stand on} 
high ladders washing | 
store windows. There, 
are perhaps a hundred} 
motor cars in_ the 
whole town, and these} 
roll by along the cir-’ 
cling alleys that lead | 
at every moment to 
some open gate into} 
the sea. A towering) 
cathedral ~ shepherds) 
all this wayward flock | 
of houses, clustering | 
and crowding about it | 
like so many fright- | 
ened sheep. A me-| 


Old St. Malo is a maze of narrow streets and small squares lined with venerable buildings dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At the right 
is the entrance to the fifteenth-century castle; the two other pictures show typical old streets with houses that were once the homes of St. Malo’s great 


merchants when the city was at the height of its maritime power. 
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The Koran is the source of all wisdom for the Mohammedans of Chinese Turkestan. 
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CONSULTING THE SACRED BOOK 
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The book which this priest is consulting to 
determine a lucky day for a group of-hunters is a beautiful copy of the Moslem scriptures written by hand and embellished 
with colors. 


THE DESERT MECCA OF CHINESE TURKESTAN 


IDDEN away in a wilderness of shifting sand dunes in the 
heart of Asia is a jealously guarded shrine, second only to 
Mecca in Moslem eyes. 

but during a thousand years only five white men have penetrated 


to this sacred spot. 

The wide world is nar- 
rowing down year by 
year; the unexplored 
spaces on the map are 
gradually being reduced, 
and soon there will be 
little left for geographic 
Alexanders to. conquer. 
Wireless puts us on 
speaking terms with the 
four corners of the globe, 
and even in the heart of 
Asia, where but few men 
have ventured, I have 
listened to signals from 
the Eiffel Tower, while 
the Americans with their 
powerful wireless set in 
Peking have sent me 
messages through four 
thousand miles of space 
across Asia. Marvelous 
as it is,-one hopes that 
the world will not be 
brought so close that the! 
joy of ranging over its 
vast spaces, and coming 
into direct contact with 
the quaint and the orig- 


With Moslem Pilgrim to Unknown Ordam Padshah—The World’s Strangest 


Religious Monument—Honoring a Great Religious Hero of Islam 


By CoLone P. T. ETHERTON 


Late British Consul-General and Political Resident in Chinese Turkestan 


Mohammedan pilgrims flock to it, 


PREACHING TO THE PILGRIMS 


Pilgrims from all parts of Central Asia gather at Ordam Padshah in Chinese Turkestan 

during the summer months. Yarkandis, Tajiks, Kazaks, Indians, Caucasians, Afghans, 

Kirghis and even Persians make up the crowds that gather at the shrine or listen to 
the high priests who harangue them in the open squares. 


inal, will be lost to us. Variety and romance will yield to uniformity. 

An old Arab chief once told me that travel is conquest, and that 
it is good to leave home and wander in far-off lands and come in 
touch with strange people, whose manners and customs have not 


much changed since the 
dawn of history. Perhaps 
these people have their 
reward in simple faith 
and contentment, for, in 
their own way, they are 
philosophers, and deeply 
religious after the man- 
ner of their kind. Sitting 
by the camp-fires, en- 
deavoring to solve the 
mystery of their lives, I 
listened to what they had 
to tell me. Their environ- 
ment precluded knowl- 
edge of the world beyond 
the lofty ranges of moun- 
tains that hem them in, 
and, as they themselves 
say, it is not for them to 
be concerned with what 
passes on the far side of 
those mighty barriers. 
Their business is hunt- 
ing, fishing, or tilling the 
soil, so they heed not the 
passing of empires and 
the onward march of 
progress. 

Turkestan is still very 
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much of a sealed book to 
the rest of the world, with 
all the glamour of history 
and all the charm of 
romance. There are Kash- 
gar and Yarkand, immor- 
talized in the greatest 
story-book of all time. 
There, if it be anywhere, 
you are in the unchanging 
East, and if the Chinese 
travelers of the third and 
fourth centuries could 
again visit the scene of 
their journeys, they would 
find conditions scarcely al- 
tered, so lightly has time 
affected them. 

My visit to the romantic 
shrine of Ordam Padshah 
was of remarkable inter- 
est, for, as already men- 
tioned, only four white 
men had preceded me 
since the far-off days 
when it acquired the pious 
fame with which it has 
been invested for nearly a 
thousand years. In fact, it 
was just prior to the land- 
ing of William the Con- 
queror on Britain’s shores 
in 1066 that the armies of 
Mahomet and the Buddha 
met in a great battle for 
supremacy between the 
rival religions. 

This celebrated place of 
pilgrimage lies two days’ 
journey east of Yang 
Hissar in Chinese Turkes- 
tan, and is shut in on all 
sides by sandhills and 
dunes which render access 
to it exceptionally difficult. 

I had devoted much 
time to the study of Turkestan and its language; 
with a fluent knowledge of that, and in close touch 
with the people and their curious ways and ideas, 
one is able to get at the heart of things and cement 
the bond of friendship that at once springs up. 

Previous travels had taken me to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, but this journey was unique, for 
it is seldom nowadays that one can pioneer in 
practically unknown places. I was to visit the 
scene of the historic battle between the Buddhists 
and the Mohammedan host. 

Though the Moslem leader was killed, his cause 
triumphed; I should stand by his grave among 
the endless waves of sand and see the shrine that 
only four other white men had ever looked upon. 
It will, therefore, be readily understood that I 
regarded the journey with keen anticipation. It 
was a mysterious region I was to traverse to reach 
the famous shrine, far out amongst the endless 
dunes, some only six or seven feet in height, 
others towering to more than two_hundred feet, 
but each composed of that devastating, all-con- 
quering sand of Central Asia which has swallowed 
up once flourishing cities. 

Over this part of celestial territory the Chinese 
exercise a shadowy dominion, but their rule is 
easy-going, and, as it does not run counter to the 
age-old traditions of the people but allows them 
to go in the way they have been accustomed to for 
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THE BAZAARS AT YANGI HISSAR 


A typical town of Turkestan, Yangi Hissar is the starting point for the two days’ 
journey across the desert to the forbidden shrine of Ordam Padshah. This view—_ 
of the bazaars shows the flimsy buildings of baked mud and the matting uses asa 


protection from the sun. 


ON THE WAY TO ORDAM PADSHAH 


The camera both shocked and delighted these Mohammedan women at one of the 
camping places on the desert road to Ordam Padshah. 
groups of pilgrims are seen eating and chatting together before they set forth 


again on their journey. 


The Chinese governor of 


Turkestan exercises a 
shadowy control over a 
region in which China’s 
power has waxed and 
waned for more than two 
thousand years. At pres- 
ent this power is waning, 
as the power of Russia 
grows to a new stature. 


In the background, typical 


thousands of years, the} 
seldom have trouble. ll 


with the Chinese and thu} 


it came to pass that thi 
delicate matter of my pro} 


posed journey to the 
shrine was successfully 
arranged, the Moslem} 


1 | 


leaders—despite predic-} 
tions to the contrary] 
raising no objections. So} 
I set out, accompanied by} 
the Chief Beg, or official 


in charge of the distri | 


servants. | 

On the day of my ar-j 
rival in Yangi Hissar, the} 
starting point of the pil- | 
grimage, I dined with the} 
Chinese Governor of the|} 
place. The meal was a} 
regular banquet. 
were served with all sorts | 
of delicacies, such as | 
shark’s fins, bamboo roots, | 


eggs many years old—the | i 
older the egg the greater | 
its edible value—fer- | 
mented eggs, seaweedal 4 
and stewed rats. 

These are only a few off 
the dishes that grace a_| 
Chinese banquet when > 
given by an official of dis-_ 
tinction. There are also” 
dried rats, which com- 
mand a ready sale as a 
cure for baldness, but I 
recall the most alarming 
dinner I ever attended in 
China, when the piéce de 
résistance consisted of. 
newly born white mice, 
served alive, to be dipped in treacle and swallowed 
whole! 

The ceremonial dinner at Yangi Hissar aftorded 
a quaint study in human nature as seen in little- 
known regions of the earth. A Chinese military” 
officer of high rank was dining with us, and on 
taking his place at table handed his richly be- 
decked headdress, studded with gold and precious 
stones, to an attendant. The latter was encum- 
bered with a sword and rifle and looked around 
for a peg on which to hang his master’s headgear, 
but, not perceiving anything suitable, promptly 
put it on his own head, and there it remained until 
the general left. 

Alhie following morning I was seen off by the 
Governor and a numerous assembly of civil and 
military officers. So far all was well, and nothing 
but the dagger or the bullet of a fanatic stood be-, 
tween me and my goal. 

We were mounted on sturdy ponies and for the 
first few miles after leaving Yangi Hissar passed 
scattered farmhouses, beyond which lay the desert 
proper. On the edge of this I was met by the 
local Beg, who had prepared a dasturkhan laid 
out in front of his house—fruit, nuts, boiled and 
roast mutton, meat dumplings, doughnuts, and 
cakes of every kind. 

The Turkoman is a hospitable soul, and if you 
know his language and can talk of the things — 


rearést his heart there is nothing he will not do for you. The 
lasturkhan is a great institution, served at every village and halt- 
ng place, increasing in proportion to the size of the settlement, 
intil, in the larger ones it becomes a regular banquet. 


On leaving the Beg’s 
190use we plunged almost 
it once into a veritable 
ea of sand, the dunes 
xtending as far as the 
‘ye could reach. The 
rack, such as it was, led 
ver these dunes, making 
yrogress very exhaust- 
ng, for at almost every 
tep we sank in up to the 
cnees and often as far as 
he waist. 

It was a mystic region 
ve were traversing, 
vhich has originated all 
orts of ghostly stories— 
teepy tales of fairies 
nd’ gnomes peculiar to 
he superstitious Asiatic. 
vertainly you cannot 
aarvel at the legends, for 
he immense stretches of 
and have a dismal and 
lepressing effect upon 
he traveler. There is no 
ign of human, animal, 
r vegetable life, no 
ound of bird or beast, 
othing to relieve the 
epulchral silence. No 
yonder the people be- 
eve this terrible desert 
9 be the abode of de- 
nons and evil spirits. 


The aspect of the dunes is always the same—successive rows 
me behind the other, resembling great ripples along the seashore. 
They are continually pouring in from the east, steadily and piti- 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


The fortune teller does a good business with the pilgrims 

to Ordam Padshah. For the equivalent of a few cents he 

will promise his gullible patron success and future bliss 
and send him on his way rejoicing. 
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A FAMOUS SHRINE AT KASHGAR 


At Kashgar, where the great Yakub Beg began his conquest of Chinese Turkestan as a 

soldier of fortune, there is one of the most sacred shrines in Central Asia. The noon hour 

is the principal time for prayer and throngs of pilgrims crowd into Kashgar’s principal 
mosque in response to the call of the high priest. 


A GROUP OF PILGRIMS 


The pilgrimage to the sacred shrine of Turkestan is an occasion for music and dancing 

as well as for prayer and meditation, and singers and musicians are plentiful at the resting 

places and at the holy city. The venerable troubadour of this group is singing his way 
with the pilgrims. He has accompanied pilgrims on several trips to Ordam Padshah. 
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lessly overwhelming the land lying in their path. Settlements are 
engulfed by a gradual process of encroachment; at first the walls 
of the houses keep out the advance guard of the sand, but gradu- 
ally it climbs over them. Then the courtyards are invaded, until, 


with successive storms— 
which rage with great 
violence in this region— 
the drifts slowly mount 
to the roofs and complete 
the work of destruction, 
leaving scarce a trace of 
a once-prosperous town. 

The buildings of these 
cities were composed of 
sun-dried bricks, and a 
kind of matting, made 
locally, was used in the 
foundations. The cli- 
mate of Turkestan is 
wonderfully dry, and 
sheets of this matting are 
often found beneath the 
walls of these ancient 
cities which are still in a 
marvelous state of pres- 
ervation, although the 
ruins date back for at 
least fifteen hundred 
years. 

Throughout the first 
day we toiled on, until 
nightfall found us at an 
oasis in the wilderness of 
sand, a tiny island of 
reeds and_ tamarisk, 
where a few mud-built 
huts relieved the monot- 
ony of the landscape. 


Here I established first contact with the mysterious shrine of 


Ordam Padshah, one of the huts being the residence of a priestly 
custodian whose work it is to supervise the stream of pilgrims, 
provide sustenance for man and beast, and generally minister to 
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THE ORCHESTRA PLAYS THE SOLACE OF SMOKE 


The ordinary orchestra of Turkestan consists of tom-toms, dulcimers and curious The popular pipe in Turkestan is a clumsy contraption made 

slender guitars. To the Western ear their music is cacophonous and disturbing, but from a gourd. It requires strong lungs and much lusty puffing 

it is none the less a difficult and highly refined art developed through centuries of to draw the smoke from the bowl through the gourd and up the 
Mohammedan culture. This orchestra is playing at a festival near Kashgar. thick stem. 


the wants of the thousands of devotees who annually turn their — they were from stalls lining the roadside where the weary pilgrims 
steps toward the shrine. could procure refreshment of sorts, and prepare themselves for’ 
One of my men had gone ahead to warn the custodian, who met the entry to Ordam Padshah. A man came forward, “Peace be 
us on the outskirts of the settlement. “Peace be upon you and upon you; how is Your Presence?” “All is well, praise be to” 
the mercy of God and his blessings,” he said. ‘Peace be upon you God,” I replied. ‘How far is it to the sacred spot, blessed of 
and may God be praised Allah?” asked the Beg. 
and exalted,”’ I replied. “°Tis but a little way, O 
We camped the night my brother.” “Good,”) 
at the settlement and the he said, “we will pass on’ 
following morning soon ’ere the night falls.” 
after sunrise loaded up So passing on in the 
the camels and started gathering gloom we 
again. Endless lines of gained the summit of an 
sand dunes confronted exceptionally lofty sand- 
us over which we toiled hill, from which vantage ~ 
throughout the day. point we saw before us a 
Some of these moving mass of mud-built huts, 
hills exceeded a height of of mosques, and other 
two hundred feet, the buildings. On the left of 
steepest side facing west- this curious city in’ the 
ward, owing to the sand, standing out bold 
prevalence of easterly and well-defined, was a: 
winds, which, during the gigantic column of what 
spring and summer appeared to me to be 
months, blow with great beams and poles, but in 
violence for days on end. the twilight I could not 
Towards sunset we appreciate the full sig-— 
came to more open coun- nificance of that remark- 
try and I asked the Chief able monument. It is, in 
Beg at what time we all probability, the most 
should reach Ordam — : oe curious and amazing re- 
Padshah. “In an hour if se ligious structure in the 


it pleases God,” he said. world, the outstandin 
Z MILKING TI M ’ g 
The sun went down; the Ripe epee een ere feature of Ordam Pad- 


The Kirghis are among the most important nomad tribes that have roamed over Central : 
sand d ere pay ae ie Asia for centuries. They speak pure, archaic dialects of Turkish and are said to be shah, for it marks the 
weird and irregular form closely related to the original Turk. It is not known, however, from whence these spot where the champion 
silhouetted against the nomads came. Mutton and sheep’s milk are their most important foods. of the Moslem faith, Ali 
horizon. We moved on- Arslan Khan, fell in the 


ward in the silent evening, on all sides the indefinite overhanging battle for supremacy with many of his best and ‘bravest. He did 

blackness of the sandhills, with the contrast of yellow sand beneath not die in vain, for his army won the victory, and thenceforth 

us. Everything seemed weird and ghostly; how could there be Islam became the ruling religion in Central Asia. 

reality in this region of desolation? I could not imagine a sacred My followers were deeply awed and impressed at sight of this 

city in such an environment. cy hallowed spot. We moved slowly down the sandhill to the houses 
Then, as we moved onward, twinkling lights appeared ahead; fringing the edge of Ordam Padshah, or “My King’s Palace.” A 
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A STATION FOR PRAYER 


At intervals across the desert, praying stations have been marked out with 
rocks and consecrated especially for the pilgrims. 


group of men headed by a tall figure with 
a venerable beard, and dressed in long, 
flowing robes, came forward. It was the 
chief sheikh and his entourage who formed 
a picturesque group against the back- 
ground of sand and desolation. “Welcome, 
O Presence, and the blessings of God be 
upon you,” said the sheikh in a sonorous 
voice. “Unto you be peace, O Sheikh and 
Guardian of the Holy Place,” I said... . 
I was in Ordam Padshah. 

We partook of the dastarkhan, chatted 
with the sheikh and his staff, and then 
moved on to the guest house, a spacious 
building raised six feet above the ground 


FOOD FOR THE PILGRIMS 


At every village and halting place food is prepared for the hungry pilgrims. 
These women are preparing a favorite dish that resembles spaghetti. 


dwellers and pilgrims thronging the streets. 

Ordam Padshah, sacred though it is, is 
far from being beautiful. The all-prevail- 
ing sand is its main element; it is bare of 
ornament but has a certain fascination. 
There are no splendid minarets to give it 
a magic charm of fretwork, no palaces of 
marble nor gardens of enchantment as 
pictured in the “Arabian Nights,” yet un- 
told millions of Moslems have centered 
their earthly hopes on the shrine and have 
sunk their worldly wealth in seeking its 
holy atmosphere. 

It has no pleasing architecture, only a 
mass of houses and tortuous streets, lanes, 


level. It had windows of exquisite lattice 
work looking out over the sea of sand, and 
a wide veranda whence I could watch the 
life of Ordam Padshah as evidenced in its 


unpaved and ankle-deep in soft sand. 

The houses of the custodians and their 

servants are slightly more pretentious than 
(Continued on page 52) 


Some of the sticks and pennons carried by 

pilgrims from all parts of Central Asia are 

placed in the courtyard of the principal 
mosque at Ordam Padshah. 


Even from India pilgrims come to Ordam 

Padshah, crossing the great mountain bar- 

rier of the Himalayas on the most perilous 
highways in the East. 


THE PILGRIMS’ GOAL 
The sheaf of poles and _ sticks 
brought by pilgrims from all parts 
of Asia to Ordam Padshah is one 
of the world’s strangest religious 
monuments. It is sixty feet in 
height and over a hundred feet in 
circumference at the base. 


armies. 


Here 
Ali Arslan, the Moslem warrior, was 


killed nearly a thousand years ago in 
the fight with the Chinese Buddhist 


One of the youngest and cheeriest members of a pilgrim family, 
this boy is making his first trip to the desert shrine. The little 
donkey carries some of the goods and chattels necessary for 


the journey. 
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SINNERS CONDEMNED AT THE LAST JUDGMENT 


The medieval sculptors portrayed the terrors of hell with startling vividness. Here in a portion of the tympanum at Reims cathedral the condemned 
sinners are being led off to be boiled in the cauldron of hell. The miser with his money-bag around his neck, a woman, a guilty monk, a bishop and even 
a king—all are doomed to pay the wages of sin. The little nude figures which the devils are forcing down into the boiling cauldron represent the 
: ? 
sinners’ souls. 


THE GROTESQUE SCULPTURE 
OF MEDIEVAL FRANCE 


Gargoyles and Monsters of the Great Cathedrals—The Laughter 
and Satire of the Middle Ages 


A Review* 


By RocrerR BROWNELL 


This fool with his long-eared A worthy companion for the 
cap leers from the Palais de fool at the left, this miser 
Justice at Beauvais. ; hugs his money-bags. 


2 
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HE story of the Middle Ages is set forth in 
symbol and image upon the great cathe- 
drals of France. At Chartres, at Rouen, at 

Reims, at Paris, on the rock of St. Michel, at 
Laon, at Bourges and at dozens of other cities: 
throughout the length and breadth of the country 
this story is told in sculpture that ranks with the 
finest work ever done by man. The artisans of 
the Middle Ages almost literally carved the Chris- 
tian epic in stone. In the statues. that crowd the 
portals and facades of the churches are depicted 
the stories of the Old and New Testaments, a 
thousand episodes from church history, the lives 
of the church fathers, the heroism of the saints 


and martyrs and countless divine allegories. Even 
the complexities of medieval thought and the dark 
profundities of scholastic speculation are reflected 
in symbols that the learned may still read. All of 
these statues represent the more austere and pious 
expressions of the medieval mind. They are 
dedicated to the glory of God, the beauty of the 
Virgin and the divinity of Christ. As an essential 
part of the cathedrals they are a result of that 
passionate intensity of action and that unity of 
thought which characterized the Middle Ages and 
particularly the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

But there is still another aspect of medieval 
life and thought which found expression in the — 
architectural fabric of the cathedrals. Side by 


— 
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Blasphemy is vividly per- : 3 : aie 
* “Gargoyles, Chiméres and the Grotesque in French Gothic sonified in this grimacing side with all that is divine upon the cathedrals is 


Sculpture,’ by Lester Burbank Bridaham, with a preface by nother arm image erin m liciousl from 
Ralph Adams Cram. 207 pps. Profusely illustrated. Architec- head from the cathedral of RSS y of i ee at Ds s p y 


tural Book and Publishing Company, Inc. Reims. towers and cornices, laughing obscenely in obscure 


Ris 
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A TRIO OF GROTESQUES 


Gargoyles and chimeras were two of the favorite dec- 
orations of the Gothic sculptors. Men, beasts and 
fabulous monsters of all kinds offered almost un- 
limited range to the craftsman’s imagination. The 
gargoyle at the top is from the thirteenth-century 
cathedral at Troyes. The two creatures at the sides 
are familiar to visitors at Notre Dame in Paris. The 
pelican was used as a symbol of the resurrection of 
Christ, for it was believed that this bird brought her 
dead young to life by piercing her breast to let her 
revivifying blood fall upon them. 


nooks and crannies, crowded into the most intri- 
cate decorations of portals and tympanums, or 
cowering beneath the cul-de-lamps on which 
sacred figures stand. These are the gargoyles and 
the chimeras and the numerous pieces of humor- 
ous, grotesque and satiric sculpture which are one 
of the most interesting characteristics of the 
Gothic cathedrals. It is with these images that 
Lester Burbank Bridaham deals in his new vol- 
ume; “Gargoyles, Climéres and the Grotesque in 
French Gothic Sculpture.” In this fascinating 
volume, he has gathered together what is perhaps 
the most complete collection of photographs of 
this type of sculpture ever assembled. The range 
and variety of this sculpture are indicated by the 
pictures reproduced with this article. 

As Ralph Adams Cram points out in the intro- 
Juction to this volume, “The ‘gargoyles, chimeres 
and grotesques’ gathered by Mr. Bridaham from 
avery part of France demonstrate that, whatever 
alse they may have lacked, the Middle Ages 
were a time when fun was ‘fast and furious,’ 
certainly in no respect behind our own day, the 
chief difference being that then it expressed it- 
self in more comely and withal more really 
amusing ways than through the 
comic strips,’ the radio hu- 
morists and the other dramatic 
putlets for contemporary joy in 
Beh) ke 
“Tt takes a fertile imagination 


' The monsters which were car- 
‘ried through the streets on 
feast days in religious proces- 
sions afforded inspiration to 

the sculptor. 


This rubicund and bibulous- 

looking monk, who might have 

stepped out of Rabelais, 

smiles jovially from the leaf- 

work on one of the portals of 
Reims. 


This typical compound gargoyle 


to be really funny, but this imagination that gives 
these old grotesques such vivid life was not always 
humorous in its nature. It was an imaginative age 
and men were fancying all sorts of fantastic things 
in the face of a world that was (and still is for that 
matter) so baffling in its ways and generally in- 
comprehensible. As the Greeks peopled air and 
water, fields and woods with myriad mysterious 
little creatures and strange personifications, so did 
the medieval man, and he took the greatest joy in 
working out their semblances in stone and wood. 
This book is a sort of ‘Bestiary’ of apocryphal 
beasts as well as a sculptured satire on the very 
common foibles of fellowmen, whether clerical 
or secular. 

“As is, of course, well known, during the Mid- 
dle Ages every stonemason who had passed from 
being an apprentice and become a journeyman 
worked out his own ideas in his’ carving. He 
was, in a sense, an independent artist and he was 
free to do pretty much what he liked. Today, 
every piece of carved ornament of any sort has to 
be made in an architect’s office, the modeller fol- 
lowing the full-sized detailing as well as he can, 
the carver copying the model with all the exactness 
possible. Indeed, it is not seldom 
that all he has to do is to direct 
a pneumatic tool. This is one 
reason why it is so hard to get 
Gothic vitality into the revived 
Gothic architecture, also inciden- 


Gargoyles were first used in Gothic architecture to eliminate rain-water. In obscure nooks of the 
However, when their decorative value was realized, their number was in- 
creased and many never carried water. 

from Vezelay shows the ingenuity in the creation of the grotesque. 


cathedrals the craftsmen often 
carved portraits or carica- 
tures of their contemporaries. 
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tally, why so much labor is an irksome task instead of a creative 
joy. These gargoyles and grotesques show very plainly the com- 
plete freedom under which the old craftsmen worked and the im- 
mense originality and variety that were the result. Here are 
hundreds of spontaneous creations, each as individual as pos- 
sible, and not only this but many of them show a brilliancy of 
space composition and a fineness of line that would not shame a 
great sculptor. Craftsmen these, 
but also creative artists.” 

What was the origin and mean- 
ing of the grotesque sculpture 
which adorns the French cathe- 
drals? This question is far too 
complicated to answer in full but 
some interesting points may be 
made clear. 

The motifs for this sculpture 
were largely drawn from the 
events of daily life. The gro- 
tesque monsters carried in the 
religious processions, the mys- 


j The immense originality and variety of the medieval craftsman is indi- 
This devil at Chartres smiles cated by thousands of spontaneous creations, each as individual as pos- 
gleefully as he captures an 


erring woman’s soul. 


sible. 


WITH THE DEVIL’S HELP 


That it takes the help of the devil to make a woman is the cynical_-mean- 
ing of this piece of carving from a medieval choir stall. 
sculptor and his infernal aid are shown at work on their dangerous crea- 
The beast at the left from the Palais de Justice at Rouen and 
that at the right from Auxerre Cathedral are typical symbols of evil. 


This fine head beneath a large statue at Reims is probably a 
portrait of some humble artisan or servant. 


Both the 


tery plays with their devils and slapstick humor and their boister- 
ous pageantry, the famous Feast of Fools with its follies and 
licenses, the pagan legends, the horrible beasts and monsters all 
afforded ample inspiration to the artisans. Then, of course, there 


were the inevitable corruptions and abuses of the period. Like © 


the wandering scholars, or goliards, of the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the artisans who worked on the cathedrals satir-, 
ized the excesses of the clergy and 
the vices of the rich. Plethoric 
monks and crafty bishops are 
often seen in those lugubrious 
groups which await the torments 
of hell’s fire while fiendish devils 
are stuffing other sinners into 
cauldrons of boiling oil. The 
miser, the avaricious tradesman, 
the shrewish housewife, the slug- 
gard, the glutton, and woman— 
to the medieval mind, always the 
favorite of the devil—are all 
(Continued on page 51) 


Another fragile victim is seen 
here at Chartres yielding to 
the prince of evil. 


—" 
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LONDON’S 
LEADING 
HOTELS.... 


The 
FREDERICK HOTELS 


HOTEL MAJESTIC, Harrogate; 

HOTEL METROPOLE, Whitby; 

ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, Folk- 

stone; LORD WARDEN HOTEL, 

Dover; SACKVILLE HOTEL, Bex- 
hill-on-Sea 


HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


- This popular Hotel is healthily situated 
in the highest part of the West End, 
and affords quick and convenient ac- 
cess to all the best and most famous 
London centres of interest. Noted for 
its comfortable and “homelike” at- 
mosphere. Hot and cold running water, 
telephones, bathrooms, etc. Private 
suites always available. Spacious Palm 
Court and Orchestra. Extremely moder- 
ate charges. 


“TRAVEL,” 7 WEST SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 


This extremely comfortable and up-to- 
date Hotel, situated between the City 
and West End, gives easy access to 
both vicinities. It faces the pleasant 
Russell Square Gardens, adjoining the 
Tube Station. Spacious Winter Gar- 
den and delightful Orchestra daily. 
Hot and cold running water, bathrooms 
and telephones—everything for your 
comfort and convenience. Terms very 
moderate. 


Suites complete with 
bathroom, hot & cold 
water, telephone, etc. 
Terms moderate. 


bs 
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eng WORKS OVERTIME 


PRINGTIME 

gets an early 
start in these 
sun-bathed 
mountains that 
look benignly 
down on Grove 
Park Inn. Hills and valleys are 
a riot of native bloom; Nature 
has set a stage for any, pleas- 
ure you can name. Come now 
. .. while golf on the emerald 
course of the Asheville Country 
Club is at its best; while ten- 
nis, riding, hiking, archery, mo- 


4 


toring feel the 
double blessing 
of long, sunlit 
days and brac- 
ing, invigorat- 
ing air. At the 
Inn you will 
find service that anticipates 
every wish . . . food that 
makes gourmets call this home 

accommodations that 
achieve that perfect balance 
between luxury and simplicity. 
Shall we send you full de- 
tails? 


GrRovE FARK INN 
Finest Resort Hotel in the Wold 


SUNSET MOUNTAIN ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
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Don’t stay at home with the 
envious... be envied yourself ! 


Paris, the incomparable, with her glittering string of week- 
end resorts... Le Touquet, La Baule, Dieppe, Dinard... 
Deauville for the racing season; polo, golf, tennis, yachting ... 
daysand nights watching that miniature and spectacular drama 
of Empire building at the Colonial and Overseas Exposition 
~w Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz, Hendaye...a trio to shrug slim 
shoulders at the North and dare it to be as chic w The 
Riviera, even smarter in its informal sun-tanned summer 
than im its exotic winter incarnation w The Pyrenees, 
frosty against the blue . . . Gavarnie of the glaciers, Luchon 
where we dine in luxury tossed up 4000 feet on a windswept 
ledge, Font Romeu and the highest golf course in Europe 
~w Mont Blanc and the route des Alps, a gorgeous motor 
road with passes Napoleon crossed, cutting the roof of the 
world... baths and cures at Evian, Aix les Bains and dozens 
more @w If we like the little and quaint . . . picture-book 
Brittany of the villages and the pardons...if we want his- 
tory... Roman France, the Chateau Country, Alsace-Lorraine 
~w Everywhere, railroads and motor buses under the same 
management to carry us quickly, cheaply, comfortably ... to 
stay at big hotels with corresponding prices, or charming little 
inns where we can’t believe the bills without a microscope W 
Isn’t it time you treated yourself to the holiday you deserve? 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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NATIONAL FRAVEL CLUB BULLE im 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 
ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S: NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection take pleasure 
in announcing that “Jungle Ways,’ Will- 
iam Seabrook’s eagerly awaited book about 
the savages of equatorial Africa, has just 
been issued as the new quarterly publica- 
tion of the National Travel Club. This 
book is an account of primitive life even 
more thrilling than the author’s “The 
Magic Island,” which was a sensational 
best seller several years ago. 

During the last five years, William Sea- 
brook has won a place among the most dis- 
tinguished explorers and travel writers in 
America. His first book, “Adventures in 
Arabia,” presenting a wealth of new and 
startling information about the Near East, 
revealed a courageous explorer with a re- 
markable gift for narrative. In “The 
Magic Island,” written after a year and a 
half among the voodoo worshipers of Haiti, 
he showed an almost uncanny insight into 
the minds of primitive people. 

Now with this new book, “Jungle Ways,” 
he gives us the fascinating record of the 
most interesting of all his journeys—a trip 
of 11,000 kilometers through one of the 
last strongholds of mystery, the trackless 
forests of the Ivory Coast. 

It must be emphasized again that William 
Seabrook is no ordinary traveler. He takes 
nothing for granted; his goal is the truth. 
He was unwilling to travel hastily, to de- 
pend on interpreters or to trust the gossip 
of government officials. He mastered the 
native dialects, traveled like the natives, 
performed all the rites the forest gods de- 
manded, and used a native witch doctor as 
a guide. As a result he saw and learned 
things unknown to any other white traveler. 

Leaving the lonely outposts of colonial 
civilization far behind, he began his adven- 
tures at the court of the black potentate, 
San Dei, chief of the Yafouba tribes. 
Here, among a people ruled by primitive 
magic, the dark and primordial customs 
of prehistoric times were revealed in witch- 
craft, strange rituals, sacrifices, ordeals: by 
poison and forest lore as old as time. Here, 
among other extraordinary ceremonials, 
orgiastic dance, fetishistic rite and regal 
display, he saw the brilliant exhibition of 
the magician-jugglers who hurl little girls 
back and forth through the air like pro- 
jectiles and even impale their slender bodies 
on the points of swords. 


Then pressing farther into the forest he — 


TRAVEL 


QE s: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and oj our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


lived for weeks with Gueré cannibals. That: 


cannibalism in Africa still exists is proved 
by evidence gathered by the French Gov- 
ernment. But what Seabrook reports on 
this gruesome subject is far more illumi- 
nating. There is room here merely to say 
that what he writes about cannibalism is 
one of the most exciting and amazing con- 
tributions to the recent literature of travel. 


WILLIAM SEABROOK 


After a short stay at the desert metrop- 
olis of Timbuctoo with the former monk, 
Pere Yakouba, who quit his robe and be- 
came the greatest authority on African 
customs, the pathway of adventures led 
farther east to the honeycombed cliff caves 
and feudal castles of the legendary Habbé, 
the least known and strangest people in 
French Africa. 

On each page of “Jungle Ways” the 
reader encounters the unexpected. No 
contemporary writer has described the 
primitive and ecstatic elements of life more 
vividly. The narrative moves swiftly to 
the throbbing beat of jungle drums. It has 
caught the healthy gusto of savage life, its 
vigorous joys, its amazing ceremonials and 
pageantry, its cruelty and the all-pervading 
sense of mystery and fear. From begin- 
ning to end this is an absorbing book, 
remarkable in its candor, insight and bril- 
liant writing. 

This special edition of “Jingle Ways” is 
issued to members of the National Travel 
Club at the special price of $2.50. It isa 
handsome volume illustrated with thirty- 
two pages of photographs. 

New members who are not familiar with 
the Club’s quarterly publications will be 


‘interested to know that we have been is- 


suing notable new books on travel, explora- 
tion and geographic science for the last 
three years. 


| 
| 


TRANSPORTATION ‘ 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


e 


publications is indicated by the followin 

list of books which have been issued since 

the inauguration of this project. As time 
goes on, these volumes by distinguished 
travel writers, explorers, naturalists and 
adventurers will constitute a library of the 
very first rank. 3 


H. V. Morton: “In Search. of England’— 
$1.50 
E. E. Free and Travis Hoke: “Weather”’— | 
$2.00 j 
C. E. Kingsford-Snuth and C. T. P. Ulm: 
“The Flight of the Southern Cross”—$2.00 
Roy Elston: “Off the Beaten Track in 
Southern France”—$1.75 


The variety and interest of the Club's: 
| 
; 


Roy Chapman Andrews: “Ends of the ~ 
Earth”—$3.00 

Cherry Kearton: “In the Land of the Lion” 
62550) 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham: “Mogreb-el- 
Acksa: A Journey in Morocco”—$2.50 ‘i 
Donald Ordway: “Sicily—Island of Fire”— 


$2.50 
Sydney Greenbie: “The Romantic East’— 
$2.50 } Y 
Cherry Kearton: “The Island of Penguins’— ~ 
$2.00 


William Seabrook: “Jungle Ways’—$2.50 | “ 
A few of these books still remain and_ 
members may obtain copies so long as the” 
supply lasts by writing to the Secretary, 
and those members who want to subscribe 
to forthcoming publications can do so by 
writing to the Secretary. ; 
Cherry Kearton’s “The Island of Pen= 
guins,” the publication which preceded 
“Jungle Ways,” has become one of the 
most popular travel books of the season. 
Reviewers everywhere characterized this” 
book as “astonishing,” “delightful,” “‘un-— 
usual” and “superbly illustrated.” These- 
comments, repeated from coast to coast, 
indicate the standards that guide the Com- 
mittee of Selection in making its quartenill 
choice. Dull books, whatever their sub- 
jects, are taboo. Books are selected not 
only for their literary craftsmanship, ac- 
curacy and scientific value, but for thei 
intrinsic interest. Above everything, the 
publications are entertaining and full of the 
vital romance of travel, exploration and 
adventure the world over. 


HOTEL NOTICE TO: MEMBERS 


Members are requested to remove the 
Hotel Manger in New York from the 
Club’s Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin. 
This house has just changed management 
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NourTn 
AAFIRICA 


SAIL AWAY THIS WINTER TO 
A GORGEOUS SUMMER LAND 


HETHER for a business trip or an ideal vaca- 
tion —now is the time to visit this new land 
of wonder. Summer in South Africa is especially 
delightful. Glorious and dependable climate, mag- 
nificent scenery and excellent facilities for travel 


and all kinds of sports. 


Calling at Madeira, the voyage is one of exceptional 
interest and pleasure—on luxurious ‘‘Castle”’ 


liners sailing weekly from Southampton. 


Illustrated booklets on request 


TLE 


26 Broadway,New York 
or local agents 


Sanderson & Son, Inc. 
Agents 


OF COURSE YOU CAN 
AFFORD A TRIP ABROAD! 


Visit the great, glittering capitals, certainly!—but in your 
Motor journeys from city to city experience all the in- 
timate thrills of the less-familiar sights: the Europe of 

“dreaming spires’’, divine Gothic, moss-grown castles, 
quaint villages, folk songs, gay peasant costumes, wayside 
shrines—the Europe hitherto seen only by those who 
could afford the luxury of a private car abroad. 

Travel by motor the Guild way—as a happy member 
of a small, congenial ‘House Party’’, motoring leisurely 
through Europe in luxurious motor coaches. Eight un- 
usual programs, sailingweekly via Canadian Pacific Steam- 
| ships, are offered at prices which include all necessary ex- 
penses: round trip ocean passage; European transportation 
by motor; accommodations at choice hotels; all meals, 
except in London and Paris (where clients prefer to search 
out the world-famed eating places rather than dine at one 
hotel); city sight-seeing trips; admissions to galleries and 
Museums; services of lecturers and couriers—even tips! 


ALL EXPENSES 


TO $1085 
SO SS SS = WG =e 9-5 
He TRAVEL GUILD. 


180 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
521 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free 80- 
age book containing full descriptions of 


“House Party’”’ and ‘‘Collegiate’’ travel. 


As you sit here in comfort, each turn of the wheels 


reveals a new wonder... gives you a new thrill 


WHEREVER YOU LOOK THERE IS 
BEAUTY - JOY - HAPPINESS 


If you are looking for peace, joy and con- 
tentment, not to mention opportunities for 
rejuvenation and intellectual improvement, 
cease further search, for Switzerland is wait- 
ing to graciously offer you these comforts. 
You will find that Switzerland will break its 


heart to please your every mood. 


TRAVEL in COMFORT and SAFETY 


Travel wisely and economically. Our 8 day 


2nd Class season ticket costs only $18.50. 


We shall be glad to send ‘you illustrated 
literature on the following most delightful 


routes and places: 


St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake District, Grisons, St. 
Moritz, Simplon, Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, Jungfrau- 
joch, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Geneva. 


Write or clip this ad for packet T. R. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


July 24-Sept. 20 First Swiss Exhibition of Hygiene and Spert (Hyspa) at Berne 
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THROUGH 
EUROPE 


rc 
“~OOK’S 


A WONDER WAND THAT WAVES 
ALL OVER THE WORLD... 


Thousands every year put to test , 


the Travel-Service Facilities of 
Thos. Cook & Son. . . in practi- 
cally every country they look to 
Cook’s for -every travelling need 
... for mail... for cables... for 
advice...and for comfort...and 
this great service is ‘yours too for 


the mere asking. 


90 Years of experience .. . 300 
conveniently located offices—200 
in Europe alone. Tell us about 
your plans, your available time 
and your budget ideas .. . if 
you prefer Travel by train... 


by automobile... or by airplane 


. . . if you wish to travel 
sociably with congenial compan- 
ions or exclusively with your 
family or friends . . . or individu- 
ally as the mood impels. What- 
ever your requirements, it costs 
you nothing to consult us... to 
scrutinize our multifarious group 
programs...or to let us work 
out your own independent indi- 
vidual itinerary. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Welcome 
Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Wounas 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS- LITS CO. 
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THE MOST CIVILIZED EUROPEAN CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 11) 


ceremonies, and conferring honors 
and distinctions. He is elected every 
four years, and can serve only two 
terms of office. The franchise is of 
course granted widely to both men 
and women. Had Austria possessed 
such a government in 1914—but how 
idle to speculate... . 

But let us turn instead to happier 
subjects. One of the first things the 
visitor to Vienna notices is the fact 
that the city is closely encircled by 
the most charming wooded hills (the 
lovely Wienerwald), that creep in as 
close to civilization as they can and 
beckon the city-dweller out into their 
green glades. And the present-day 
Viennese needs precious little persuad- 
ing. As soon as he knocks off work 
at four—remember, he begins at seven 
—or on Sundays and holidays, he is 
off by bus or tram to the edge of the 
hills, wearing his shorts and carrying 
his rucksack on his back. Soon he 
is out into pure air, lovely scenery, 
and freedom. Not for him the fat- 
producing, muscle-destroying motor 
car. He goes afoot, and, more often 
than not, young, feminine Vienna goes 
with him, carrying her own rucksack, 
and looking blithe and brown. There 
are plenty of inns at which they may 
stop and drink cold beer as an ac- 
companiment to the food they them- 
selves have brought, and in the winter 
the Wienerwald offers endless oppor- 
tunities for skiing or tobogganing. 
Lucky Viennese! He doesn’t have to 
go expensively abroad for his winter 


sports. They lie at his very door. 
You, of course, will go to the 
Wienerwald by motor, at first, and 


if it is summer, you will drive out to 
Cobenzl, and dine on the terrace to 
the sound of Strauss waltzes, and 
look down upon the lights of Vienna 
as they prick through the warm dusk, 
and then motor home in the cool of 
the night. And again you may won- 
der why on earth you bought that 
return ticket, because it would be so 
pleasant just to stay on and on and 
Olle geueie 

I said that Austria had gone sun- 
mad, but I’m afraid this is not true of 
the country districts, where peasants, 
particularly the women, still cling to 
their thick and enveloping black. But 
certainly in the towns and cities the 
sun is denied as few opportunities as 
possible of having access to the hu- 
man epidermis. Sun-bathing places 
are everywhere. Even in the very 
heart of Vienna, on the banks of the 
Danube Canal, stop and look down 
and you will see strips of green grass 
along the water’s. edge for  sun- 
bathers, and almost every inch occu- 
pied by people—whole families very 
often—who employ such leisure as 
they have in the way that will do 
them the most good, chatting, laugh- 
ing or sleeping, men and boys, women 
and girls, wearing neat, sufficient 
bathing-suits, and storing up as much 
sunlight as they can against the 
winter cold. 

Along the Danube itself, just out- 
side the town, are many bathing and 
sun-bathing places—with restaurants 
conveniently near—and I doubt if 
there are finer baths anywhere than 
the Dianabad, which was, most hand- 
ily for me, just across the bridge 
from my hotel, and which, in spite 
of every conceivable difficulty, the 


Viennese succeeded in building dur- 
ing the War. There you will find a 
chemical laboratory, a Roentgen in- 
stitute, various sorts of ray treat- 
ments, gas and mud baths, electrical 
treatments, a gymnasium, scientific 
massage, beauty courses, a café, a 
hotel, a roof designed for sun-bathing, 
a rest room, and, what was of most 
interest to myself, excellent and spa- 
cious swimming baths, where (and 
perhaps nowhere else) you can see 
for yourself that the water of the 
Danube is really blue. All these 
things are within reach of the most 
moderate purse, and patrons can even 
have their clothes pressed for a small 
sum, while not in use. 

In a poorer, working-class district 
there is the fine new Amalienbad, 
planned on much the same scale. 


And T don’t know how many pleasant | 


little splashing pools for children ~1 
saw in my walks-about Vienna. They 
seemed to be everywhere, and were 
most enthusiastically patronized by 
hundreds . of small brown human 
shrimps. 

Except for the Dianabad, which 
was begun before the War, most of 
these benefits appear to be due to the 
energy of the present government, 
which obviously takes a fatherly in- 
terest in the well-being of the very 
young, and of the poor. Since 1924, 
over forty-five thousand new apart- 
ments or flats for wage-earners have 
come into existence. These are ex- 
tremely modern in design and as in- 
teresting to the visitor as anything 
in Vienna, which is saying much. 
They are planned to admit the maxi- 
mum of sun and light, and are built 
around pleasant, open courtyards 
planted with grass and flowers and 
ornamented with pergolas, where chil- 
dren may play in safety. In fact, the 
visitor to Vienna must not miss these, 
for I doubt if any other city can show 
anything to match them. As Austria 
is at present very poor indeed, the 
necessary money has not been forth- 
coming without sacrifice somewhere, 
and there are heavy taxes, and plenty 
of grumbles from the taxed. But we 
are all taxed nowadays, and it is at 
least a satisfaction to see one’s money 
being put to such a _ conspicuously 
practical use. 

Sport, to the masses of Vienna, and 
particularly to the young, means foot- 
ball, but there are hundreds of tennis 
courts very well patronized, though 
the same cannot be said of golf links. 
I doubt if golf will ever be a popular 
game with the Viennese, but in any 
case he cannot, at present, afford it, 
though for the visitor and the well- 
to-do there is the nine-hole golf 
course beside the Prater, and the 
eighteen-hole course in lovely Lainzer 
Tiergarten. 

The Prater,.as everyone knows, is 
the Bois de Boulogne of Vienna, and 
it has hundreds of acres of aspen 
woods, as cool and silvery as Corots, 
and endless avenues of chestnut trees, 
and it also embraces Vienna’s Luna 
Park, the People’s Prater, with its 
Giant Wheel and other amusements. 
I took a taxi to the far end of the 
Hauptallee one day with the inten- 
tion of walking back, and rashly dis- 
charged it before I inquired what the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Comfort 
Dependability 


Seaworthiness 
built into every 


““Playmate’’ 


These three factors have 

made Wheeler ‘‘Playmates” 

the. choice of men and 
women all over America, 
from the Atlantic to the © 
Pacific, from the Great Lakes 

to the Gulf. Stepping aboard 

a “Playmate” means finding 

all the conveniences you 

demand in your own home; 

it means never-failing, reli- 

able performance; and, | 
above all, it means abso- 

lute safety in the roughest 

weather. Your order now as- 

sures your being on the 

water at the first suggestion 

of warm weather. Your 

choice of twenty-one beau- | 
tiful models, ranging from | 
22 feet to 62 feet. Prices 

from $2,250 to $37,500. 


Write for fully illus- 
trated Catalog “24” 


SHIPYARD 


» _ eel = 
Seeing BRITAIN 5 


“We are enjoying the trip ever so muc 
only wishing we had more time. 


WILL SIMPLY HAVE TO COME | 
AGAIN. The Cathedrals are far ahead of } 
any of the Continent.” P.S., “The Inge | 
are delightful!” 


The above is an extract from a letter. 


written by one of our American clients | 
during her motor trip in England. 


THE SAME EXPERIENCE AND 

SAME SERVICE AWAIT YOU 
Bpectinen as :— 

fe S BY PRIVATE CAR visiting } 
Winchester, Salisbury, Stonehenge, Exeter, | 
South and North Devon, Glastonbury, Wells, | 
Bath, Oxford, Kenilworth, Warwick, Strat- | 
ford-on-Avon, Broadway (the most beautiful | 
village in England), Gloucester, the Wye Val- | 
ley, Tintern Abbey, Hereford, Chester, 
English Lake District, Ayr (The B ; 
Country), the Trossachs and Scottish Lakes, | 
Edinburgh, the Scott Country, Durham, Foun- | 
tains Abbey, York, Pate Stamford, | 
Peterborough, Ely, Cambri by 

2,000 MILES OF eorenine through the | 
most beautiful arts of Britain inoluding all | 
Hotel expenses, Gratuities, all admission fees, | 
meals on the journey throughout and the 
services of an expert courier-chauffeur. 

Priee per Person (With 6 Persons Sharing 
the Car) $188.00 
Price per Person (With 3 Persons Sharing 
the Car) $200.00 

B. 6 Days Oxford, Shakespeare Country, 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliffe, Leaming- 
ton, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Cheltenham, by 
Motor-Coach and Rail. Price inolusiye of 
hotels and travel, $47.00. 

C. 16 Days through 5 Continental Coun- 
tries, visiting Paris, Montreux, usanne, 
Geneva, Interlaken, Grimsel and Furka 
Passes, Lucerne, Black Forest, Heidelberg, 
the Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Amsterdam. 

ane inclusive of full hotel accommodation, 

meals on trains, transfers frem stations 
or hotels, gratuities, aut 2nd class travel 
throughout from London $195.00 

Mall a card now for. a Free Copy of this 
Loven H] giving further particulars of the 
above, many other attractive trips to:— 
apravel’” 7 7 Ww. “eh Street, New York, or to 


FULLER & YOUNG 
42 Baker Street, London, W.!., England 
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and 
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mrt AV ANA 


AIL on the new “MORRO CASTLE” or 

“ORIENTE” for one of those marvel- 
ous Ward Line All-Expense Tours. You 
stop at the “Plaza” or the “Ritz” ... and 
four sightseeing trips hand you the keys of 
the city ... with the Ward Line’s compli- 
ments . . . How do they do it for so little 
money? Ah, that’s their cleverness ... and 
your good luck! 


10 Days—$140 up 
13 Days—$158 up 
ALL EXPENSES 


HAVANA 
One Way $85 up 
Round trip $130 up 


@ 
WAR 


For Literature and Reservations address Any 
Authorized Tourist Agent or General Passenger 
Dept., Foot of Wall St. Uptown Ticket Office, 545 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Die aes 


12 COUNTRIES 
CUNARD S. S. LANCASTRIA—51 DAYS 
SAILING JUNE 30 


up 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES ON 
SHIP AND SHORE N. Y. TON. Y. 


A most complete itinerary including 
many delightful shore excursions, illus- 
trated lectures, dances and many enter- 
tainments, outdoor swimming pool. 
Visiting 12 countries— Madeira, Spain, 
Algeria, Italy, Monaco, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, Bel- 
gium, France. One ship throughout or 
stop over if desired. Send for complete 
information. 


Your Local Agent Or 
CUNARD LINE FRANK TOURIST CO. 
25 Broadway N.Y.C. 542 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 
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There are TWO BEST PLACES fo 
delight in CREPES SUZETTE 


f 
and one ‘place is on any French Liner 


Crepes Suzette on the Ile de France—every 
gourmet knows that each of the six French 


Liners ts one of the best “places” to delight 


in crepes Suzette. 


F course the one best “place”’ 
in France for these marvelous 
pancakes, bathed on silver in the 
richest, rarest liqueurs, is really two 
places—Foyot’s perfect restaurant 


on the Left Bank and the much- 
sought Hotel Savoy at Rheims, 
where crépes Suzette are supposed 
to have been discovered. Every 
way-wise traveler, every gourmet, 
every chef, will choose one of these 
spots. 

But there’s another best “place,” 
which is really six places—all much 
nearer to you! They’re the dining- 
rooms of every French Liner. For 
French Line chefs, without excep- 
tion, will match dish for dish with 
Foyot in Foyot’s specialites—crepe 
for crepe with the Savoy—duck for 


duck with the Tour d’Argent—sole 
for sole with Marguery. French 
Line chefs studied and cooked in 
the best of the Paris restaurants; 
they are not copyists, but masters 
in their own right—covered with 
honors, and earning more honors 
each day as they serve you food 
which makes the French Line unique 
on the Atlantic. 

This food (and drink) is only a 
part of the peculiar genius of the 
Line for making you utterly happy 
over and back. Attentive service (in 

| English) is part; so are the immacu- 


[2 Me 


i ie Z Sh 
The quiet, deep-carpeted restaurant in Foyot’s 
—just across from the Luxembourg. Since 
1768, Foyot’s has been famous for its 
crepes Suxette. 


late comfort, the rich decor, the 
completely contented ease of get- 
ting to Europe on “the longest 
gangplank in the world.” Haven't 
you noticed that everyone who sails 
French Line has something very 
special to cheer about—something 
“different”? Yet have you ever 
heard such unanimous enthusiasm? 


web bodee ILE DE FRANCE 


May 15, June 5 
PARIS 


May 22, June 12 


FRANCE 
May 8, May 29 


LAFAYETTE 
May 21, June 18 


DE GRASSE 
May 7, June 4 


ROCHAMBEAU 
May 2, May 30 


French Line, 19 State Street, New York City 
or authorized French Line agents everywhere 
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Leviathan 


to France and 


England 


MAY 27 - JUNE 17 
AUGUST 1 


MAY 9 :; 
JULY 4 . 
ey” 


Leviathan at Souihamypion 


Smart folk off to the golf championships, 
the races and the thrills of Europe . . . 
debutantes, 
.sail with them 
on the Leviathan, world’s largest ship. 


bankers, diplomats, and 


stars of sport andscreen.. 


In salons, lounges, smoking rooms, game 
rooms, staterooms, everywhere, there is 
the American flair for spaciousness, mod- 
ern appointments and faultless service 

. Comfort at 5-day speed ... Brilliant 
Club Leviathan, Ben Bernie dance 
orchestra, suppers and entertainment, 
Pom- 
Ship to Shore 


a renowned cuisine under 


without cover charge or check... 
peian swimming pool... 
telephone... 


the direction of a famous chef. 


FIVE FAMOUS CABIN LINERS 


Weekly sailings at low fares 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Hamburg 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AMERICA 
REPUBLIC -~ PRESIDENT HARDING 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


® Tourist Third Cabin accommodations 
as low as $105 one way, $185 round trip. 
Leviathan famous ‘Grade A” Tour- 
ist $122.50 one way, $216 round trip. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Paul W. Chapman, President 


For complete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St Toa: Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco , Los Angeles, Miories: 
polis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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THE MOST CIVILIZED EUROPEAN CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 44) 


distance was. I soon learned that it 
was almost endless, and I walked my 
very hardest for over an hour before 
I saw the end of that one straight 
avenue with its double rows of chest- 
nut trees on either side, through 
which the sun could hardly penetrate. 
The result, for it was a warm day, 
was two blistered heels and an almost 
unquenchable thirst for ice-cold beer. 
On Sundays Vienna flocks there, but 
the more serious walkers go to the 
Wienerwald, or even by train into the 
Semmering, that convenient little 
Switzerland less than two hours away. 

Let the carping critic of Austrian 
genius insist: that she has produced 
only two musicians of note, Schubert, 
and the gay Johann Strauss. That 
may be so, but all the great musicians 
of the world sought Vienna, and many 
spent their lives there. It attracted, 
and still attracts, the musically 
minded, and though it is by no means 
a huge city, it can accommodate no 
less than ten thousand persons nightly 
in its two opera houses and_half- 
dozen concert-halls, where music as 
good as any in the world can be 
heard at moderate prices. Fifty cents 
will provide you with a good seat at 
one of the concert-halls, and for three 
dollars you may sit like a lord at the 
Opera, unless Jeritza be singing in 
some favorite role. And the Vienna 
Philharmonic is, by common consent, 
one of the world’s best. orchestras, 
second only, perhaps, to the Phila- 
delphia. 

And whether or not you are inter- 
ested in art—and I won't pretend 
that Vienna is the best place in the 
world to see great paintings, for it 
isn’t, though there are marvelous 
things to be seen there—you must go 
to the Belvedere, which was once the 
palace of that great defender of Aus- 
tria, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and 
where you will see the luxury of the 
early eighteenth century raised to its 
highest pitch, and baroque art and 
decoration in its gayest, richest, and 
most lavish mood. Whether you do 
or do not like baroque, it cannot fail 
to take your breath away by its sheer 
magnificence and bravura. And please 
remember to stand on the terrace of 
the palace and look away and down 
over the sloping, formally laid-out 
gardens to the Orangery at the far 
end (your eye will never be more 
skilfully conducted over a lovelier 
vista than here), and beyond, to 
where Vienna lies, her green copper 
domes lifted up against a pure and 
smokeless sky. Though you look at 
the city here from no great. height, 
you see something that, in its own 
special way, you feel will never be 
bettered; a scene of civilized, man- 
made, calculated. beauty that moves 
you almost to tears. 

Of course, you will go to Schon- 
brunn, because it is one of the great 
summer palaces of the old world, and 
crammed with history. Here Napo- 
leon lived as conqueror, but the Haps- 
burgs whom he displaced resumed 
their lives after he had gone again 


under the very golden eagles that he 
had erected there, and were no doubt 
often aware of that powerful, brood- 
ing presence, or saw, now and again, 
the sad, flitting ghost of his little 
dead son. 

You are bound to see the cathedral 
many times, because it stands in the 
very heart of Vienna, and its roof and 
spire will catch your eye at unex- 
pected moments,’ from unexpected 
quarters; and sometimes you will 
drop in to rest your eyes in its dim 
interior, or admire the beauties of 
Frederick the Third’s tomb. You 
will have more than one look at that 
gayest of holy edifices, the Karls- 
kirche, with its—dare I say ?—amus- 
ing twisted columns on either side, 
and the rioting marble and gold of 
its interior. And you will go to the 
Burg © Theater, 
marble and gold, and see plays done 
in the classic manner, and you will 
go to Max Rheinhardt’s Theater in 
the Josefstadt, and see plays done in 
the Rheinhardt manner, which is the 
manner of tomorrow. 

But don’t think for one moment 
that I am urging you to come to 
Vienna. You will make it more dif- 
ficult for me to get a berth on the 
train that takes me there and a room 
at the hotel when I get there, a seat 
at the Opera, and a seat at the the- 
ater. It is even possible that you 
may put up, very slightly, the price 
of taxis, meals, beer, Vienna wine, 
clothes, hats and postcards. ‘Thanks 
to you I will hear more of the Eng- 
lish tongue, with which I am all too 
familiar, and less of that soft German 
which, while I am there, I greatly 
prefer. You may make the lovely, 
silent Wienerwald less silent; you 
may crowd me from my _ favorite 
table in my favorite café. 

But I am prepared to forgive you 
all these things if you spend your 
money wisely and thoughtfully, if 
you feel the powerful charm of that 
old, tolerant, friendly, civilized city, 
if you love its tree-shaded boulevards 
and cool cafés, its woods, its sun, its 
clear, pure skies, its music, its food, 
its past. Or if you can smile and at 
the same moment feel a twinge of 
sadness when you see the chickens of 
the gate-keeper at the Lichtenstein 
Palace running after the grasshoppers 
that go clicking over its unmown 
lawns, while small children play nois- 
ily about its doors. Or if, at one 
moment, you are lost in admiration 
of the splendors of that old dead mon- 
archy, so unwieldy and for so long 
moribund, with all that it has given 
us, from the past, of beauty and cul- 
ture and rich life, and which, in 
dying, gave us a background like a 
sunset, to color all our scene; and at 
the same time are thankful for the 
Vienna of today, with its brisk trams, 
its efficient police, its sane politics, its 
brilliant doctors and surgeons, its 
common sense, and above all for the 
courage with which it turns hopeful 
eyes toward a better and happier 


future. 
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INDIA 
AUSTRALIA 
FAR EAST 


. b 
LUXURY BRITISH 
LINES 


Peninsular & Oriental 
an 


British India Steam 
Navigation Cos. ; 


Through bookings from New York. 


London and Marseilles to Egypt, 
Sudan, India, Persian Gulf, Burma, } 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, 
Japan, East and South Africa, 
Mauritius, Australasia, etc. . . . 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS | 


11 Special Pleasure Cruises 
from England. May—Sept. 
13 to 28 days 
To the Mediterranean and 
Northern Wonderlands 


Write for Catalogue to 


CUNARD LINE| 


General Agents 


25 Broadway, New York | 
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For a Week in 


LONDON 


Providing hotels, all meals, Trans- 
fers, all Gratuities, Five Motor Ex- 
cursions, including conducted Sight- 
Seeing Tours of London and its 
underworld, Windsor, Eton, Stoke 
Poges, Hampton Court, Oxford, 
Shakespeare’s Country, etc., and all 
admissions. 

4 FULL DAYS IN LONDON $30 

Including 4 motor excursions 


BRITISH MOTOR TOURS 
By Deluxe Coaches 
DEVON & CORNWALL 12 Days $82 
WALES 7 Days $42 
SCOTLAND 12 Days $82 
ALL IRELAND 11 Days $92 
and many others. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 
For Parties of 4 and Upwards 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
INCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
$10 PER DAY. 

NO NIGHT TRAVEL—ALL 
EXPENSES 
It costs less to book in London. 
Tours fixed up in a few hours. De- 
tails from National Travel Club, 7 

phe Sixteenth St., New York. 


NE LSONSTOURS 


8.GRAND HO#EL BUILDINGS 


See 


3ROS HOUSE, 29 Regent St. (Piccadilly Circus) LONDON, S.W.1 
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urope 
by Motor 


Everybody knows that the most desirable way to travel in Europe 
is by private motor, but not everybody realizes the agreeable cost 
and how very simple it is to reserve a car. 0) The Franco~Belgique 
Tours Company, pioneer in exclusive motor travel in Europe with 
a brilliant record of eleven years of specialization, places before 
you the finest fleet of cars available for hire on the Continent and 
in England. 0) A car can meet you anywhere! You may step from 
the gangway of your steamer into your waiting car, or, you may 
start your trip at any inland point. 0) Cars are definitely classified 
and priced. There is a service for those demanding the ultimate 
in Juxury; one for excellent but less pretentious appointments; 
and another at extremely modest cost. & SPECIAL DE LUKE 
The 
outstanding motor fleet of all Europe, controlled solely by Franco- 
Belgique. DE LUXE — Smart Panhards, Delages and Daimlers. 
CLASS A— Peugots, Studebakers, Chryslers, Buicks. ‘O) Cars 


are in charge of experienced chauffeur-couriers, acting dually as 


— Late model Hispano-Suizas, Lincolns and Daimlers. 


driver and guide. 0) Itineraries covering every travel expense 


may be pre-arranged, or cars rented by the day, week or month. 
‘O) A complete booklet furnishes details. Ask for Booklet J. 


ANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS COMPANY, INC. 
1 FIFTH AVENUE . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An American Organization — Established 1920 


Travellers Ltd. invite you to utilize the services 
of their efficient staff, thoroughly experienced in 
British and Continental Travel. 


TRAVEL TICKETS 


issued for all routes—Rail— 
Sea—Air. No extra cost 


INCLUSIVE TOURS 


for any period covering Travel, 
Hotels, Sightseeing etc. Deluxe 
motor tours 


STEAMSHIP PASSAGES 


by all lines to any part of the 
world 


OCEAN CRUISES 


Booklet “Holidays at Sea” 
free on request 


AIR TRAVEL 


by regular services or Private 
Planes 


TRAVELLERS 


LIMITED 
COMPLETE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Branches in all British centres 


GREAT FOSTERS 


EGHAM — SURREY — ENGLAND. 


(LONDON 19 MILES) 


“The most Romantic Hotel I have ever heard of’’. 
(Morning Post). 


Once a home of Queen Elizabeth—Now England’s most unique Hotel. 


For Particulars Apply 
SECRETARY GREAT Fosters, EGHAM, SURREY, 
rr 
=; REAT FOSTERS is one of England’s most beauti- 
ful 16th century houses, and offers the enjoyments 
of both Town and Country Life. The aim of 
| Great Fosters is to give all modern luxury together 
oun the charm of a private Country House such as no other 
Hotel can give, and no money can buy, but which can only be 


given by the atmosphere and mellowness of time. 
: ‘i ; ; 
Great Fosters contains many beautiful Suites with 


Period Furniture, original panelling and ceilings. 


ENGLAND. 


—_—* ———_ 
Excellent Golf, 2 Miles. 


3 --- 
Archery in grounds—Riding in Windsor Park. 
8 
Open-Air Swimming Pool in grounds. 
* 


The famous “‘Greyhound’’ Coach drives from the Berkeley 
Hotel, London to Great Fosters, daily throughout the season. 
5 
French Restaurant open to non-residents. 
ot 
Boats and trains met by request. 

8 
Windsor, Ascot, Eton, Henley, Maidenhead, Camberley, Hamp- 


ton Court, Burnham Beeches, Stoke Poges, Kempton Park, 
Sandown, Wentworth and Sunningdale are all within 
a short distance of Great Fosters. 
—_—__ 
Single Rooms from 12/6. per night 
Double Rooms from 1 guinea. 

Period Suites according to the particular Suite desired— 

From the Italian Suite at 214 gns. per night 

to the Tapestry Suite at 3144 gns. per night 
or the Queen-Anne Suite, consisting of one double room, 

sitting room and bathroom at 4 gns. per night. 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE | 


... IT NEED COST NO MORE! 


EKURODE 


IN GREAT 
CABIN SHIPS 


ID 


Now reserves hest | 
accommodations 


| 


Your pick of ships and sailing dates. 
A deposit of only $15 up, according 
to your choice, reserves your room. 
Total cost as little as $147.50 and 
no more than $258.00 with at- 
tractive round trip discount during 
certain seasons. 

One or more sailings weekly 
The White Star Liner Britannic, 
world’s largest Cabin ship, the 
Adriatic, Baltic and Cedric maintain 
a schedule of weekly sailings to 
Ireland and England. 


The Red Star Liner Lapland, recently | 


refurnished and now more beauti- 
ful than ever, sails to England, 
France and Belgium. 


You will be amazed at the luxury 
these great steamers provide at the 
low Cabin rates. 


New M. V. BRITANNIC 


World’s Largest Cabin Liner 


S. S. LAPLAND 
S. S. ADRIATIC 
S. S. BALTIC 
S. S. CEDRIC 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Co. 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 
Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York. | 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


UTMOST OCLUN SERVICE 


| the St. 


| gate. 


| moving except for his hands. 
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ROCK-ANCHORED ST. MALO 
(Continued from page 32) 


turns here and there at the behest of 


| space, and finds oneself in another di- 


mension. I had for a moment lost 
sight of the cathedral, being too close 
upon it. Suddenly it was before me, 
but only as a door in a stone wall. 
Entering, I found a vast vault, full of 
depth, of darkness, of infinite dimen- 
sions such as no outside view affords. 
The main spirit of it seemed to be 
protection, spaceless confinement. As 
I stood before the spot where Cartier 
knelt just before he sailed to discover 
Lawrence River, I felt as I 
am sure he must have felt, kneeling 
there and thinking that he soon would 
go out into the world knowing not 
whither he was bound. 

One morning I arose at five-thirty 
and wandered out of the gate in the 
faint light. The masts of the fishing 
boats stood motionless, and there was 
hardly a stir of life on the causeway 
as I emerged through the massive 
A heavy wind, fairly cold, blew 
from off the mainland. At that mo- 
ment, St. Malo was to all intents and 
purposes the retreat of maurauding 
corsairs, and the massive shadows that 
later emerged from the darkness as 
walls made me feel what it must have 
been like to have appeared before this 
gate centuries ago, without the proper 


| passport. 


After breakfast I set out for the 
fishing boats. A hundred or more lay 
tied to the piers. From the ramparts. I 
could catch the droning sound of fish 
ermen counting fish as they emerged 
from the hold, dandruffed with salt. 
The hatchways, not over five feet 
square, were “spouting” dry fish, thou- 
sands upon thousands of them. At 
different levels, men stood in a chain 
down into the hold, the farthest down 
picking up a couple of fish and passing 
them up from hand to hand, no one 
Placed 
upon the scales, weighed and counted, 
these fish next found themselves in 
freight cars ready to be scattered far 
over the continent of Europe. Salt 
crystals fell from every hand. For 
fifty-nine years one old salt of a cap- 
tain had passed backward and forward 
between St. Malo and Newfoundland, 


| and this was to be his last trip, for 


he wanted to end his days in St. Malo. 
The fishermen were short, gnarled, 
dwarfed; they symbolized the tough 
fiber of life which none so well as they 


| who go down to the sea in ships can 


symbolize. And at every ship there 
were also one or two women, some- 


| times young and blonde, sometimes old 


and, gray, assisting in the unloading 
and perhaps grateful for the chance to 
be close to their men. For that chance 
will not be theirs for long. Winter is 
soon over. Spring brings with it the 
long return voyage to the Banks of 
Newfoundland. 

The frost will hardly have gone 
from the air when St. Malo will begin 
its preparations for this journey. 
There will be need for elaborate prep- 
arations. The vessels must receive 
the blessings of the priest; and the 
thousands that’ dwell on land but de- 
pend upon the harvest of the deep will 
gather here, as much for immediate 
gaiety and life as for future promise. 
They will invade the walls around St. 


' Malo and make merry with the men 


who risk their lives for their families. 
Then the gay little stores of St. Malo 
will display trinkets from the factories, 
medals exalting the life of the sailor, 
pictures to take along for an occa- 
sional glimpse when the hands are dry 
and the eyes are wet. Flowers that 
never grow in the sea will bedeck the 
avenues. The vessels will be ablaze 
with flags and bunting, while the 
sailors parade in their neatest, their 
wives and their children in their best. 
This is the fisherman’s hour, and none 
is so exalted but he needs must do him 
reverence, There is a procession from 
the cathedral to the quay. The cardi- 
nal and the municipal council, judges, 
bankers and other dignitaries proceed 
to the waterfront, and slowly as they 
pass alongside these little vessels, the 
priest spreads his benedictions. Soft 
strains of music. trail in the wake of 
the tender. 

Back at the hotel there will be feast- 
ing and merrymaking and fabulous 
praise for the fishermen, and the night, 
which to many can no longer now be 
a good one, will be mixed up with 
the pursuits of the day, far beyond the 
hour when the people of St. Malo 
usually enjoy the delights of sleep. 

But out there on the water, beyond 
the gates and the ramparts of security, 
the toilers of the deep float and sway 
gently, until the faintest suspicion of 
dawn rouses every last man of them to 
the sails, and they float quietly out to 
sea. Six months will pass before they 
see those walls or feel the embraces of 
love again. 

All up and down the ragged coast 
of Europe are similar fishing towns, 
hamlets from which great navigators 
dropped off into the unknown Atlan- 
tic—Plymouth, Cherbourg, Dieppe, St. 
Malo, St. Jean-de-Luz, Bayonne, San 
Sebastian, Luzon and Bristol. In all 
these towns the fishermen knew 
through the centuries that theirs was 
not only a traffic in fish, but that they 
were soldiers of the Great Fisherman, 
and that millions of faithful would 
have nothing to eat on Fridays and 
other fast days without their aid. 
Even at the Catacombs near Rome the 
Monk who guides you will point to 
the fish that were carved on the walls 
and will explain that if you link the 
first letters of the five Greek words 
Iesus CHristos THeu Yios  Soter 
which mean, “Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour,” you will make the 
word ICHTHYS, the Greek word for 
fish. 

Rome, it is said, went to Britain 
for an oyster. The Dutch struggled 
with the Danes for possession of the 
favorable fishing fields. The English 
fought the French in what is known 
as the “Battle of the Herrings.” The 
Basques, intrepid fishers of the deep, 
are said to have visited Newfoundland 
before Columbus discovered America. 
Americans took to fishing that sent 
them round the Horn into the whale 
regions of Japan, and finally forced 
open that hermit kingdom. Many a 
Maori war was fought in New Zea- 
land over eels. But picturesque as are 
the fishing villages of Japan, of China, 
of the South Seas, of Nantucket and 
all the towns of the Atlantic on either 
shore, there is none more delightful 
than St. Malo. 
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452 FIFTH AVENUE 


MOTORWAYS 
ae 3 1 | ome 
CHELTENHAM SPA 


he Centre of Travel 


or (hose who would se¢ 


England at her best. 


‘> LUXURIOUS. :: 
MOTOR TOURS 


through lovely Devon and 
Cornwall, Wales, Wye Valley, 
Cheddar, Gebel, 


and 
hakespeare Country. 
INE) 
REGULAR DAILY SERVICES 


LONDON, WEST of ENGLAND, 
MIDLANDS, SOUTH COAST 


° WALES ° 
Write to-day for 
Mlustrated Brochure 
fo: “TRA VEY » | 
BSS. 7 W. 16TH stREET, | 

NEW YORK 
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OF HIGH INTEREST 
TO EVERY TRAVELER 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Y Gain first-hand impressions 


of this colorful and fasci- 
nating land . . . see in viyid 
contrast the Old Russia and 
the New, side by side. ‘ 


accommodations 
at reduced prices. $10.— 
$20. per day best service; 
$5. per day economical 
tours for groups. In _ the 
Soviet Union, all hotel 
rooms, meals, _ rail ' 
steamship tickets are 
served in advance on IN- 
TOURIST’S all-cost tours, 
including Soviet visa. 


y Illustrated booklet “J” on 


1931 itineraries. Popular 
Arctic Cruise, first of its 
kind, sails from Archange 

July 15. Special tour te 
Turkestan in August 
TRANS-SIBERIAN. EX 

PRESS. Consult your Travel 
Agent, or 


INTOURIST 


U.S. A. Representatives of the 


STATE TOURIST BUREA 


of the U.S.S.R. 
NEW YORK 
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IN NEW YORK 
Hotel Woodstock 


43rd St. Just East of B’way 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00 to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00 to 4.00; for two $5.00 to 6.00 


Hotel Woleott 
3lst St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00, 2.50; for two $3.00, 3.50 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00, 3.50; for two $4.00, 5.00 


Martha Washington 
29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one 2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 


500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


\ MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street, New York "A 
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great white roads of Europe—visit the less frequented 
beauty spots which the average tourist never sees. 
MOTORWAYS tours are the result of years of expe- 
rience, and MOTORWAYS, because of its special entree 
in Europe, enjoys privileges not usually available. 
The comfort of..an individual armchair and ample lec 
room in a MOTORWAYS Pullman Saloon—the luxuri- 
ous appointments including complete toilet accommoda- 
tion and buffet—the specially selected first-class hotels— 
the complete elimination of all travel worries—the 
natural courtesy of a travelled courier—the careful driv- 
ing of an expert chauffeur—all contribute to a superiority 
which is very definitely MOTORWAYS. MOTORWAYS 
offer this unrivalled service to those who demand abso- 
lute comfort and rest with that change of scenery and 
environment which ensures complete relaxation. 


MOTORWAYS 


See There is a wide choice 
= of Tours in _ ENG- 
Al LAND, SCOTLAND, 
‘FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND, SPAIN, 
ITALY, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, BEL- 
GIUM, CZECHO-SLO- 
VAKIA, AUSTRIA, 
etc., from a ‘‘week- 
end” in the Shake- 
speare Country to a 
month’s tour through 
Continental Europe. 


Particulars may be ob- 
tained from all leading 
Travel Agents. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL 
SERVICE IN THE WORLD. 


MOTORWAYS (1930), Ltd., 
44 Cranbourn St., Leicester Square 
London, W.C.2. England 
Cables : Motoways, Westrand, London, Eng. 


Rock 
Island 


A CONTINUOUS CHAIN 


ROCK ISLAND 


THROUGH SERVICE 
to ALL the 


WEST 


SCENIC - HISTORIC - ROMANTIC 
Very Low Round Trip Fares 


SEE 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Go out through Denver-Rocky Mountain 
National (Estes) Park, Colorado Springs- 
Pikes Peak Region, Royal Gorge, Salt 
Lake City-Yellowstone, American River 
Canyon, San Francisco. 


Down the Golden Strand of the Pacific 
to Los Angeles and San Diego. 


Back through Agua Caliente, Carriso 
Gorge, Apache Trail Country, Land of 
the Cliff-dwellers and Carlsbad Caverns. 


STOPOVER ANYWHERE 
Through Service Both Directions 


Other Delightful Vacations 


New Go-as-you-please plan. with as 
many possibilities as there are attrac- 
tions in the West. An All-Expense outing 
for which you select your own itinerary. 
Suggestions to aid you. Pre-arranged— 
prepaid — carefree — delightful — sur- 
prisingly low. 


Mail this coupon for details 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 738 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me literature on [J Colorado-Yellowstone, [J California, 
0 Go-as-you-please Vacations; also complete information regarding 
train service and low summer fares. 
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Sometimes WE 
ave surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
tange a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner...and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants, 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 
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PITTSBURGH—SYMBOL ‘OF POWER 
(Continued from page 19) 


learned that it takes a visitor to 
acquaint you with the most interesting 
points of your home town. As a New 
Yorker, I had read about Fort Pitt, 
and now I sprang it upon these Pitts- 
burghers. We motored to the final 
point of land where the Allegheny and 
Monongahela merge and become the 
Ohio. 

To them it was but the western tip 
of “The Golden Triangle”; to a world 
traveler it is the most interesting point 
in town. 

There is yet standing there a tiny 
brick blockhouse; a crude little five- 
sided structure such as we know else- 
where only from old engravings or 
cuts printed in our history books. It 
might have been erected for scenario 
purposes as it stood, instead of its 
being, in fact, one of the cradles of the 
birth of a nation. It is overshadowed by 
enormous railway freight sheds on one 
side; upon the other by warehouses. 
Once upon a time it helped protect 
Pittsburgh; now Pittsburgh protects 
It. 

From the heavy stone foundations 
of that blockhouse to the roofs of those 
buildings overtowering it, stretches a 
whole epoch of vital American history. 
Upon this site rested one of the half- 
dozen pivotal points that determined 
that geographic unit we call the United 
States. It was equal in strategic im- 
portance to New Orleans, Montreal, 
the Mohawk Valley, Albany, New 
York, for possession of it commanded 
water routes quite as extensive. Near 
the head of the great Ohio River 
watershed, it was the key to the “Ohio 
Country” and the then entrance to the 
vast West beyond. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that it was at that 
time a focus of world forces whose 
final direction and impact, determined 
there, made the present shape of this 
political nation what it is. 

In 1753, the broad-visioned, coloniz- 
ing French began building a chain of 
forts to enforce their claims to the 
whole continent across the Appalach- 
ians. They perceived that the two 
most vital points necessary to military 
domination of the interior were at 
some point on the Niagara and at the 
forks of the Ohio. But, strangely 
enough, they made no attempt to place 
a fortification at this latter spot until 
they saw Virginia’s royal governor 
forestall them by commencing a fort 
there in April, 1754. i 

It was young George Washington, 
sent by Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia to investigate French activities 
out that way, whose report—particu- 
larly the portion relating to the 
strategic value of holding “the forkes 
of the Ohio” (as he called it)—led to 
quick action by the English. Wash- 
ington had carried, as one feature of 
his mission, a letter to the French 
commandant at Presqu’ Isle (one of 
the chain of forts already constructed) 
asking him—oh, most politely !—to 
cease operations in Virginia’s hinter- 
lands. The commandant refused— 
just as politely. 

These formalities accomplished, the 
fight was on. Next year a body of 
English soldiery and American work- 
men went out and started a fortifica- 
tion at the critical point of land. At 
once they were driven off by French 
and Indian forces. And these forth- 


with proceeded to build Fort Du- 
quesne. The English expedition re- 
tired in orderly retreat; but retreat 
all the same; leaving the flag of 
France temporarily triumphant over 
all inland America. Five years that 
flag was maintained at Fort Duquesne, 
only to see the French demolish the 
walls and flee in the face of a deter- 
mined attacking “army” sent by Din- 


widdie. The English on arrival began 
Fort Pitt—named in honor of the 
home Prime Minister. Likewise 


they founded the outpost, Pittsburgh. 
They meant business this time. The 
new fort was perched on that already 
historic tongue of land, but not quite 
so close to its tip as was Duquesne, 
and it was an imposing stronghold 
capable of housing a thousand men. 
A five-angled moat surrounded it and 
its walls mounted eighteen cannon. 
It required four years to finish it and 
was considered an impregnable _out- 
post capable of establishing British 
dominion of the whole Ohio Country. 
Settlers now began coming in from 
the eastward, thus consolidating the 
salient it marked. 

Next came ‘“Pontiac’s Conspiracy” 
(1763), the most determined and best 
organized effort ever made by Indians 
to withstand the encroachments of the 
palefaces. Due only to the timely 
arrival of Colonel Bouquet (the leader 
whose forces had built Fort Pitt) with 
five hundred troops, did Pitt weather 
the five-day attack. However, nearly 
all the settlers west of the mountains 
were driven from their homes, and 
eight other fortified outposts were 
wiped out. Preparing for future at- 
tacks, the colonel had erected in 1764 
the little blockhouse as a means of pro- 
tecting the north side moat. This 
structure is all that today remains of 
Fort Pitt. It is the sole existing 
monument of British occupancy in the 
whole region roundabout. 

Five-sided, and with a width of 
thirty feet, the building had two under- 
ground passages, one running down to 
the river, and one connecting with the 
fort interior. It was of brick and had 
(as it has today) two floors, each with 
a row of horizontal slits for loopholes. 
Over the door is the very stone then 
built into the wall; still legible, it 
reads: Coll. BOUQUET—1 7 6 4. 

During the Revolution, the little 
structure became part of a dwelling, 
remaining as such until the local 
D.A.R. chapter acquired title to it in 
1894 and restored it and its surround- 
ing site to their original appearance. 
They turned the spot into a public 
monument in charge of a custodian. 

As we entered beneath “Coll. Bou- 
quet’s” stone date, we stepped down 
two centuries as easily as we did down 
the two stone blocks inside. The 
original stone flags paved the lower 
floor; narrow twisting stairs led to 
the floor above. The loopholes came 
just to the shoulder height, as so 
necessarily they did in 1764. The place 
was full of relics of a long bygone 
day. Even the simplest of those things 
had acquired a spirit and a significance 
which the commonalities of living con- 
temporary with us cannot hold. In 
their own day they too were common- 
place. “Even this shall pass away”— 
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universal slogan of Father Time— 
ke silently from everything within 
se walls. 
Vhen we slid powerfully back into 
tsburgh’s civilization, propelled by 
airacle of gasoline and machinery, 
tried to imagine what two more 
turies might set in its place. What 
7 race; what new social and class 
flicts? Five nations of people had 
adv coveted and possessed this 
at of land at the confluence of the 
nongahela and the Allegheny: In- 
1, French, Spanish, English, Ameri- 
There will be others. The coal 
ich smudges it and the steel which 
tects it from too speedy an acquies- 
ce to the centuries, are so aged as 
varn us of that. Out of the ground 
1e Pittsburgh and its present glories 
edifice, boulevard and skyscraper ; 
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her forty bridges, tunnelled palisades, 
funicular railways, giant factories. 
Some day . . . Colonel Bouquet, there 
will be a new stone unearthed from 
strata above where yours will be lying. 
.. . Its date might be 1931, a dim dis- 
tant past. 

To find that romantic stone is, how- 
ever, easier today than it will be in 
2131 A.D. 

Oh, yes, Romance is there in Pitts- 
bargh. Many of us can see her 
ascending from tall chimneys, coke 
ovens, blast furnaces retorts and loco- 
motive stacks—And from the reeking 
perspiration of many toilers. Along 
“the forkes of the Ohio” time is 
money; smoke is money; but also, if 
only they would pause a bit to realize, 
smoke and time are romantic, too! 


ee 


THE GROTESQUE SCULPTURE OF MEDIEVAL 
FRANCE 


(Continued from page 40) 


liliar subjects for the satiric chisel 
he sculptor. Many a forgotten sin- 
still enjoys a grotesque immortality 
h in the arch of a cathedral church 
cramped ignominiously beneath the 
-de-lamp of a noble statue. 

‘he animals and monstrous beasts 
which the sculptors loved to work 
largely the result of the medieval 
ing towards animals. Monsters 
-e symbols of evil and when they 
found under the feet of saints and 
10ps on tombs or on portals they 
icate the evil that these men con- 
red by their lives. The Middle 
es produced a whole literature 
uit beasts both real and legendary 
which countless moral lessons, were 
ght by these animals. Sometimes 
ve, sometimes humorous and some- 
es horrible, these stories find their 
ce in the infinitely complicated 
eant of medieval sculpture. It is 
ious to recall the strange attitude 
the Middle Ages toward animals. 
1394, for instance, a pig which had 
rilegiously eaten a consecrated 
fer was hanged at Mortaign. In 
4 a cock was sentenced to death 
| burned near Basel for having laid 
ill-omened ‘‘cockatrice’s egg.” The 
ural history of the Middle Ages 
3 a most amazing and fantastic 
ible of fact and superstition, old 
es’ tales, hearsay and the fabulous 
ries of ancient writers. It was this 
y extravagance, however, which 


de possible the creation of those 
basilisks, 


ntless chimeras, gar- 


goyles, phoenixes, strange birds, drag- 
ons and other creatures. 

And then, inevitably, there was his 
satanic majesty, the devil. In the 
early Middle Ages the devil was a 
majestic figure greatly to be feared, 
and he was seldom actually repre- 
sented. Later, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centures, he was humanized 
somewhat and at times is represented 
as a rather comic figure. When he 
appears as a long-eared, grinning fig- 
ure leading a lost soul off to hell he 
may have amused the ignorant peas- 
antry almost as much as he filled them 
with fear. It is a mistake to assume 
that the Middle Ages were too literal- 
minded and that they lacked a saving 
sense of humor. 

It is impossible in a short article to 
do more than indicate briefly the enor- 
mous interest and variety of the gar- 
goyles and grotesque sculpture of the 
great Gothic churches. The sym- 
bolism surrounding them is so rich 
that their fascination is almost inex- 
haustible. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to be a close student of medieval 
lore to enjoy the pleasure which this 
grotesque sculpture affords. In bring- 
ing together such a large number of 
fine photographs, Mr. Bridaham has 
done a valuable piece of work. 
Whether or not you have visited the 
cathedrals of France you will find rare 
pleasure in the page of “Gargoyles, 
Chiméres and the Grotesque in French 
Gothic Sculpture.” 
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THE DESERT MECCA OF CHINESE TURKESTAN 
(Continued from page 37) 


the rest. The great mosque is the 
principal religious building, but the 
one interesting me most was that as- 
signed for reception of offerings 
brought by the faithful. It contained 
an astonishing variety of objects, in- 
cluding horses, camels, sheep, cattle, 
carpets, brocades, fruits, precious 
stones, jade and other articles. Here 
also were five bowls set apart for 
votive offerings: the largest, of bronze, 
measuring nearly six feet across at 
the top and five feet in depth, is re- 
puted to have been cast in the days of 
Ali Arslan himself. The second, of 
copper, measuring four feet in diame- 
ter, was presented to the shrine by 
Amir Yakub Beg, the stormy petrel 
of Asia, who ousted the Chinese dur- 
ing the ’sixties of the last century, his 
brief reign and the influence he ex- 
erted upon the country forming a ro- 
mantic page in Oriental history. 

When at the zenith of his power and 
fame Yakub Beg maintained a large 
personal household, in addition to a 
harem of three hundred beautiful 
women. He made three pilgrimages 
to the shrine and generously endowed 
Khe 

Soon after sunrise on the day after 
my arrival the sheikh and his follow- 
ers came to conduct me to the sacred 
sheaf erected over the spot where the 
Moslem leader fell. A crowd of pil- 
grims surrounded us who were kept 
back by the sheikh’s attendants, some- 
times a trifle forcibly, to which they 
were unable to make any protest, still 
less any resistance, in so sacred a 
place. 

I stood beneath the sheaf, a gigantic 
collection of sticks and poles more 
than a hundred feet in circumference 
at the base, and upwards of fifty feet 
in height. The sticks, many of them 
crowned with vari-colored pennons, 
have been deposited by ‘successive 
generations of pilgrims, some of whom 
journey great distances to the object 
of their veneration. Most of the 
sticks are small, but wealthy devotees 
often bring poles and beams of great 
size carried with infinite labor from 
afar. 

The majority of pilgrims spend 
several days at the shrine, which is 
thronged throughout the summer 
months; they mostly carry their own 
supplies but can obtain what they re- 
quire from the shops. At the height 
of the season Ordam Padshah is a vast 
fair, each trade and profession having 
its own location, the bakers at one 
point, the corn merchants at another, 
butcher, leather worker, potter, and 
shoesmith, each in his own location, 
where time-honored custom forbids 
encroachment. 

There are also the fortune tellers, 
who, for a couple of tengas—two 
cents—will deal out lifelong prosperity 
and bliss to patrons. The medical pro- 
fession is likewise represented, for in 
Turkestan there are no limitations to 
those aspiring to the dignity of doctor. 
Anyone who wishes can set up as a 
healer of all the evils to which flesh is 
heir; of this I had an amusing exam- 
ple after dismissing an incompetent 
groom. 

On my return from Ordam Padshah, 
when passing through the market place 
of a certain town, I saw my erstwhile 
groom presiding over a. stall well 
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_and ritual are performed by everybody 


stocked with herbs and potions. 
was doing a roaring trade, deali 
with his patients in quite the Western 
style. He would examine a tongue 
and feel a pulse, and then gravely con- 
sult a volume in his hand, dealing out 
the medicines as if in accordance with 
the book of the words. Curious to see 
what the volume was, I had it broug t 
to me. To my surprise it proved to 
be a famous novel stolen from my own 
library ! : q 

We visited the greater and lesser 
mosques and mingled with the crowds 
in the’ street. They were cosmopolitan 
Yarkandis from the south, Dolans 
from the marshes of the Tarim River, 
Sarts, Tajiks, Kazaks, Indians, Bok- 
harans, Caucasians, Afghans, Persians, 
and Kirghis from the Roof of the 
World. 

The prescribed ceremonies of prayer 


entering Ordam Padshah, and in the 
intervals they can enjoy the sweets of 
life. Dancing and music are popular, 
the orchestra comprising a tom-tcm 
dulcimer, and guitar. 

My visit to Ordam Padshah ha 
followed the fast of Ramazan, the 
greatest religious observance of the 
Moslem faith, and one that directly 
affects two hundred millions of the 
followers of the Prophet. It is incum: 
bent on all to observe this fast, which 
lasts thirty days, a duty of such im: 
portance that Mohamet charactemaly 
it as the gate of religion. 

During the fast no food whatever 
must be taken between dawn am 
nightfall; the fast is rendered null ane 
void if perfumes are smelt. There 
must be no bathing and the true be 
liever must not swallow his saliva 
The orthodox will not open the mout 
to speak for fear of breathing more 
air than is absolutely essential. Dur 
ing the hours of complete darknes 
eating is permitted, but great care 
must be taken that no particle of foot 
rests in the mouth, for even a grait 
of rice secreted in the cavities of th 
teeth is sufficient to destroy the fast 
and the reward to be gained in thi 
hereafter decreases proportionately. 
Moslem must not touch a woman, afi 
to kiss her is disastrous. 

While the rich may lessen _ tht 
strenuousness of the ordeal by turn 
ing night into day, it falls heavily o 
the poor who must carry on with thei 
daily labors. When Ramazan fall 
during the summer, with its eighteet 
hours of daylight, it demands 
greatest fortitude and physical fitness 

Nevertheless, when the famott 
Orientalist, Sir Richard Burton, wh 
spoke twenty-nine languages fluent 
and had a nodding acquaintance wit 
forty-eight more, was living in Alex 
andria disguised as an Arab doctor 
many of his patients refused to brea 
the fast, even when they knew such a 
attitude meant certain death. 

Time passed pleasantly; each da 
was full of interest. At nightfa’ 
would come the final call to prayer 
the long-drawn quavering cry of tht 
muezzin piercing the eerie silenc 
which hung over Ordam Padshah. 
was taken up by other voices, whi 
rose and fell until the gathering nigh 
seemed to be ringing with the call; 
was the’ signal that all obeyed, ani 
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then, their duty done, they would sit 
in the cool evening air, the sky above 
glittering with stars. We would talk 
of the things of this world and the 
world beyond, of the moon, the sun, 
and the earth, which they would not 
admit was round. “The universe is 
flat and has hills along its edges. Is 
it not so?” they would say. I, who 
had traveled far and wide, and seen 
mighty truths shattered by modern 
invention, said nothing. I could offer 
no evidence from the Koran that 
things were otherwise, and so I held 
my peace. 

So the days wore on until the morn- 
ing came to leave Ordam Padshah. 
The chief priest, his followers, and a 
large concourse of pilgrims came to 
bid us farewell before we entered the 
region of sand and desolation. 

Viewed from the summit of a sand- 
hill the historic shrine looked dreary 
and remote in the extreme, an oasis 
in an infinity of sandhills and lofty 
dunes, giving the impression of con- 
tinuous lines of waves forever rolling 
onwards, swallowing up everything 
that lay in their path. 

Then the parting words of the 
sheikh came to me: “The sand has not 
touched the resting place of the holy 
martyr; it has left it unharmed and 
passed on in its course, giving peace 
and protection to the sacred spot, and, 
if God wills, it shall do so to all 
eternity.” 


TRAVELING 
BETWEEN 
COVERS 


South America 


VRAVELERS in South America 

should welcome the recently is- 
sued new edition of A History of 
South America by Charles Edmond 
Akers (Dutton). It has been re- 
garded as one of the most complete 
and reliable histories ever written 
about South America. It is now re- 
issued with new chapters covering the 
story of the continent during the last 
quarter of a century. 


Reptiles 


AYMOND LEE DITMARS, 

curator of reptiles in the New 
Yérk Zoological Park, is probably 
one of our greatest authorities on 
snakes. In The Reptile Book 
(Doubleday, Doran) he has written 
a comprehensive work on the struc- 
ture and habits of snakes, crocodiles, 
lizards, turtles and tortoises which in- 
habit the United States and northern 
Mexico. This book is admirable for 
the naturalist and for the amateur 
student as well. It is profusely illus- 
trated with more than a hundred pho- 
tographs. 


* * * 
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On the MAJESTIC 


The Most Distinguished Luggage is 
Labeled “Hartmann” and is Invariably 
Associated with the Smartest Travelers. 


Stateroom on Board the S.S. Majestic 


OT all the trunks that go 

aboard the huge, luxurious 
Majestic are Hartmann. Butamong 
the first-class passengers— among 
those who do their crossings 
smartly—there is an overwhelm- 
ing, and very apparent, preference 
for this best known of all trunks. 


The reason is obvious. No other trunk affords the flawless clothes 
carrying conveniences of a Hartmann. None is so staunchly con- 
structed to withstand the roughest, toughest sort of abuse. And none 
so smartly styled... and tastefully finished inside and out. 


Steamship regulations now allow you to take your Hartmann (any 
size) in your stateroom—if you or your party occupy it exclusively. 
Incidentally, if you'd like full information on steamship baggage regu- 
lations, write Hartmaan Trunk Co., Racine, Wise. 


HARTMANN TRUNKS 


50 Models and Sizes — Colors Galore — Sold 
by Most Good Shops and Department Stores 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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SAIL SHELTER 


YOUR 


ALASKA CRUISE 


A STORY of vacation adventure in Alaska lies 
just within the cover of this booklet. Write for 


it and choose your vacation from seven rea- 
sonably priced Alaska Line tours which offer 
9 to 35 days in this most romantic corner of 
America. Creeping glaciers — sun-bleached 
totems guarding Indian ruins — sky-piercing 
peaks, hemming in deep blue fjords — these 
and more await you in story and picture in 
our free booklet “Alaska.” Write today! 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
PIER TWO —ROOM 112 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


or contact your nearest ticket 
or tourist agency 


A NEW WORLD 
TO EXPLORE — 


Australia 


Scuane lies a new horizon for 
the traveler; beyond it, under the 
Southern Cross, you discover a 
great island-continent brimming 
with new interests. 


And to break your journey along 
the way are other places you've al- 
ways wanted to see — Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Fiji, Rarotonga, New Zea- 
land—before you steam into Sydney 
Harbor, the loveliest in the world. 
On racing-days sporting Australia 
is at the tracks. Everywhere you 
find expansive beaches with gay 
multitudes thronging the warm surf 
or lazing on the sands. Sport is the 
keynote of Australian leisure — 
racing, surfing, shooting, game-fish- 
ing, golfing, or adventuring to cor- 
ners of this scenic land with its 
endless curiosities. 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
All the freedoms of life in Europe, 
and your own familiar language, 
make your stay in Australia trouble- 
less and enjoyable— yet everything 
you see is new. Pick up the interest- 
ing illustrated booklets you will 
at your travel or steamship office, 
or simply mail this coupon. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


877 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
or GRAND BLDGS., TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 
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THE NEW CITIES OF RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 28) 


race—and “human nature’—and have 
discredited histor y—oppression—by 
performing the hardest tasks, from 
stone-splitting to riveting. 

In these new cities, as in the fac- 
tories of the old cities, thousands of 
peasants are at work. At first they 
are primitive and have no sense of 
cleanliness, since they have been ac- 
customed to live and sleep with their 
cattle. However, they are changing 
into alert and cleanly workers, who 
can read and write. An important 
factor in this transformation is the 
anti-illiteracy, anti-semi-literacy cam- 
paign, which is a part of the Five- 
Year Plan. It is hoped—and planned 
—to eradicate the impediment of ig- 
norance by the end of the present 
year, for citizens under forty-five. 
The literacy-brigades of the Red 
Army become agents for an illiteracy 
census and a _ literacy campaign. 
Literacy implies more than A B C— 
it means X Y Z too, the new social 
ideal. 

The farms as well as the factories 
are included in this huge social enter- 
prise. The lights that take their 
“Juice” from the Dnieper may be fol- 
lowed over black mud—how we were 
bumped !—into the International 
Commune. A commune is the third 
step in collectivization, above the sos 
and artel, and below the colhoz and 
sovkhoz, veritable dominions of 
mechanized farms, where the peasant 
is actually a worker, employed by the 
state. It may be said that the farms 
are prosperous in proportion to the 
level of their collectivization. But 
wisely the Soviet government matches 
the level to the level of understand- 
ing. The commune is the climactic 
level on which people may experience 
the value of communal labor and 
property. The International Com- 
mune is made up of four nationali- 
ties: Ukrainian, Russian, German, 
Jewish. The latter had a commune 
of its own and then voted to join the 
International. 

But for a plague among the pigs, 
things have been going well with this 
Commune. It has . exceeded its 
quota of grain and the basement- 
bakery is sweet with the smell of 
fresh loaves. The women are pre- 
paring the beets and the cabbages for 
the winter borscht. In this back- 
country farm district an apartment 
house of four stories is rising.. The 
top floors are already inhabited. In 
one of the white rooms a maiden has 
placed pictures on the wall, garlanded 
with sprigs of evergreen. The room 
is odorous. 

The Commune is proud of its new 
structure. But before it stands a man 
whose face shows less pride than a 
confused curiosity. He is a fine- 
looking fellow, well-dressed for a 
peasant. We recognize him for a 
“kulak,” or rich peasant. As an inde- 
pendent farmer, he is becoming in- 
creasingly limited and he cannot hold 
his own against these collectives. And 
there he stands, watching an apart- 
ment house,,rising. He sees a tech- 
nical institute established on the land. 
He sees that the poor peasants’ chil- 
dren, once vermin-ridden and illiter- 
ate, are being brought up in clean 
sunny nurseries under the care of city 
nurses and the tutelage of city teach- 


ers. He sees machines, machine- 
shops, silos, tractors, trucks—and 
they conquer the land. 

The story I have told is a tale that 
is repeated from the White Sea to the 
Pacific Coast. In place of Tzaritzin, 
where the “mad monk” Iliodor in- 
itiated his massacres, the new indus- 
trial city of Stalingrad functions. 
Textile cities spring up to clothe the 
Russians. Magneto-cities arise. I 
visited an electrical center in the 
Ukraine. The workers were opening 
their community building. There 
was a large bright dining-hall, whose 
tables were laden with fresh flowers. 
The kitchen was the equal of any in- 
stitutional kitchen I have ever. seen, 
with gigantic brass cisterns for soup, 
electrical dishwashers, everything 
modern and electrified, manufactured 
in Leningrad. The need for an exact 
knowledge of mass-cooking has-been 
recognized, and dietetic experts are 
being trained. Daylight bakeries are 
being established throughout Russia 
to leaven the soggy bread and refine 
the boorish pastry. 

In this new factory community 
building there are clubrooms, a li- 
brary and reading-rooms on every 
side of the balcony above the dining- 
hall. There are a school and nursery 
for the children of the workers. 
Women want to work in Russia. 
Work, the basis of life, is the new 
prestige. The children are cared for 
in the nursery, and a mother may go 
to feed her tot periodically. No oc- 
cupation is barred to women. I saw 
peasant women as riveters om the 
span over the Dnieper. They are the 
tram-conductors of every Russian 
city. 

They sit\in the presidium of clubs 
and political bodies. In this electrical 
factory, the presidium contained sev- 
eral women, one of them very evi- 
dently not long from the peasantry. 
In the. auditorium the chairman 
greeted the employees at their new 
clubhouse. Representatives from the 
various groups addressed the assem- 
bly. Young folk came from the 
Comsomols: or Young Communist 
League. A lad spoke for the adoles- 
cents of the Young Pioneers, and a 
little lady addressed the workers in 
the name of the youngest order, the 
Children of October. Each repre- 
sentative marched in with a commit- 
tee and a pennon. There were no 
pebbles in the mouths of these De- 
mosthenes. The Russians enjoy 
speeches. They listen to them hour 
after hour, and never get tired. We 
foreigners rushed through our 
speeches with platitudinous greetings, 
and the Russians were polite. At 
Dnieprostroi, however, the workers 
protested, though not officially, to our 
blarney. They wanted information 
about England, America, Germany. 

But more than speech-making takes 
place in the U.S.S.R. Power must 
come from all sources. First from 
the working-class, and then—from the 
rivers. In Tiflis there is a gigantic 
power-station, and in Uzbekistan 
there is a station transmitting power 
generated by the sun. Cities are 
planned throughout the Union, and in 
Asia the city-planner is given the en- 
tire republic of Kazakistan to lay 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Are You Coming to Englan 1 


Hire a Saloon Car 
From 


THE OWNER DRIVERS 
CAR HIRE ASSOCIATION 


26, Portman Street, London W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1382 oi 
Chauffeur driven and owner driven) 
saloon cars, from 15 CENTS A MILE 
Special Inclusive Arrangements 


or 
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TATTOO - . 
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A comprehensive tour of the Scandinavian 
countries. Our prices invite comparison. — 
NORWAY SWEDEN DENMARK 
Depart New York July 3rd on M/S Kungs- 
holm. Write for plan and itinerary to: 
VIKING CRUISES, Inc. 
509 Madison Avenue, New York © 
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The PERSONAL TOUCH = 
to your tour of .... 

ee your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean and Dawson, Ltd., 

and have them arrange your next trip to Europe. Your tour will be 
“personally planned”’ by specialists who have Jived in Europe . . . who 
know their Europe from every angle. No matter where you intend to 
go, or when, or how, a D. & D. “personally planned” tour is the nicest, 
least troublesome way of doing it. Everything is arranged for you per- 


sonally ...59 foreign branches are at your service where you need 
them most ...in Europe. 


Independent Tours—Private Motor Tours 
Individually planned with that “personal touch.’’ 


© Press Cliché 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY AT MINSK 


Minsk, a country town in Tsarist times, has become the political, economic 
and cultural center of White Russia. This model shows the Cultural Build- 
ings of the new university town now under construction. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Limited 


612 FIFTH AVENUE 
Specialists in European travel since 1871 


NEW YORK CITY 


In Turkestan an American pick- 
-shovel man builds a_ railroad 
rly a thousand miles long to Si- 
ia. In Turkestan a cotton area is 
ig created that will be greater 
n any other in-the world. In the 
1 of the Swans, the saltless land 
Swanetia, where people die of 
aria and tuberculosis for want of 
, roads are being built that salt 
; be transported. Untrained minds 
st be set to thinking, hands trained 


to the knife and axe must operate 
electric machines. A backward 
primitive boorish land is developing 


into a civilized land that is self-sus- 


taining. We in a land that has 
reached a high level of productive 
skill cannot but respect the efforts of 
a people to rise from the morass of 
barbarism, to turn their night into 
day, and to do this while the rest of 
the world is at a critical impasse. 


* OK * 


_ THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MANILA 
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ne hundred twelve newspapers 
magazines are issued in various 
rues, of which the following may 
»an idea: the Alitap is in Tagalog, 
Amigo del Pueblo in Spanish- 
ano-Tagalog, the Babalong Kris- 
0 in pure Tagalog, the Calshi in 
ango Tagalog, the Hong Li Po in 
nese, the Wagaywag in Ilocano- 
gasinan, and the Woman's Home 
rnal in English-Spanish. Like the 
yinces of China, every island has a 
erent dialect. 
nd speaking of China reminds us 
her bankers and merchants are 
ng the millionaires of Manila. 
- Chinese have a monopoly of the 
h trade and manage to undersell 
other retailers in whatever line 
- follow. They have the ‘most 
ous and enticing department stores, 
1 strangely unrelated wares: Ger- 
| hardware and crockery mix im- 
ently with their own _ beautiful 
es in lacquer, brass, and porcelain. 
ing to find what is searched for in 
stern stores, the shopper is pretty 
- to come upon it somewhere in 
polyglot collections in the Chinese 
ter. Chinamen also keep the 
Jas—that is, small grocery shops 
at supply, among other American 
ed foods, the canned fish Filipinos 
er to eat rather than make the 
itest exertion to catch the bounti- 
collection of sea food in their own 
rs. 
he picturesque commercialism of 
y’s Manila carnival, in contrast to 
of the old Spanish festival, marks 
e definitely than any other annual 
t the new stride of the country. 
old fiesta, with its king and queen 
he head of a poetic pageant, has 
‘in common with the big carnival 
sition that foregathers the har- 
; of the islands into a carnival city 


of white columns and gilded domes 
and arches strung with electric lights. 
The temporary buildings are lovely 
and the booths around the hollow 
square set up by exhibitors are often 
fashioned from their home products. 
Cabins of sugar cane, pavilions 
thatched with tobacco, temples built 


-from pineapples add: native pictur- 


esqueness to native wares. 

The carnival has a procession of 
commercial floats. It is thickly 
crowded during the week of its exist- 
ence with people from all over the 
island. The people are commercially 


minded now, like the carnival. They | 


all come to bring their exhibits or to 
see what is being exhibited and com- 
pare the products with their own. 


A commercial exhibit in the tropics — 


has a certain glow of welcome by way 
of its luscious wares—feeds the eyes 
with the gold of pineapples, oranges, 
papayas and bananas piled high on 
plantain leaves in green rush hampers. 

Also, there are mangoes. The 
islands specialize in mangoes. The 
finest are grown at the blistering naval 
station of Cavite. The island should 
be turned over to mangoes; they are 
the only things able to get along there 
in comfort. Burbank might almost 
have made a perfect mango by putting 
the combined essences of the finest 
fruits on earth into a peach—almost, 
but not quite. It is a fruit incompar- 
able to all others. 

The occasional sinister tremors on 
the island of Luzon saved Manila’s 
beauty by snubbing American ambition 
for skyscrapers. The “safety first” 
slogan makes it itmpossible to build 
higher than two stories. That is why 
Manila is so much more beautiful than 
any other.American-made town of 
this century». There is, of course, a 

(Continued on page 56) 


ARANDORA STAR 


LUXURY CRUISES ; 


To strange lands of 
enchantment, to 
eternal sunshine; to 
Romance, Health and 
Happiness! And your 
floating Hotelis a ship 
so perfect as to be the 
envy of the Seven Seas 


TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
June 13—13 days. To Ulvik, Eidfjord, 
Trondhjem, Aandalsnaes, Molde, 
Oie, Hellesylt, Merok, Olden, Loen, 
Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen. 


TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
and Northern Capitals, June 27— 
13 days. To Balholm, Gudvangen, 
Bergen, Eidfjord, Ulvik, Oslo, 
Arendal, Christiansand, Copenhagen, 
Gothenberg. 


For full particulars of these and other 
forthcoming cruises apply 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W. 1, England 


Beautiful ULSTER 
For Holidays 


GOOD SPORT - TENNIS - BOWLS 
GOLF - YACHTING - FREE FISHING 


BOOK IN ADVANCE —lIllustrated brochure 
free on application to 


THE ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


BELFAST, ULSTER 
or to TRAVEL, 7 West 16TH StrREET, NEW YORK 
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1. Attractive Tours in Europe, shows you a varied choice of 
independent tours, from a 2-days’ tour of Shakespeare’s country 
($22 from London), to a 7-weeks’ tour of 8 European countries 


($454 from London). 


2. Sightseeing London. 3. Sightseeing Paris. 
The city, west end, Stoke Poges, Windsor, The city, Versailles, Fon- 
Hampton Court, etc., by modern cars. tainebleau, by modern cars, 


Fer illustrated booklets write to any of these three addresses 
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TORONTO, Canada 
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Where Spring Is At Its Loveliest... 
ENJOY THESE ISLANDS NOW 
and up. You can now sail direct 


B E RMU DA from Manhattan pier 64, North 


River, to dock at Hamilton, Bermuda, on the S.S. Pan America 
(21,000 tons) the blue ribbon winner for speed on this run. 
Smooth, vibrationless, all cabins outside, amidship. The regular 
South American liners American Legion, Southern Cross and 
Western World stop at Bermuda south and north bound, thereby 
establishing twice weekly sailings from New York. 


NASSAU > MIAMI> HAVANA 


A 12-day, all-expense cruise $125 and up round trip. Sail on 
the comfortable S.S. Munargo to these islands of beauty and de- 
light. Stroll, dance, play popular deck games or just rest and relax. 
You have 2 days in Nassau, 2 days in Miami and 2% days in 
Havana. Shore excursions included in all ports. And the ship is 
your hotel during the entire voyage. Fortnightly sailings from 
Manhattan pier. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Fast, smooth-sailing liners to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. The 21,000-ton sister 
ships American Legion, Western World and Southern 
Cross sail from New York fortnightly. 


Sailings twice weekly $70 


For further information see local tourist agent or 


LL MUNSON “err” 


67 Wall Street, New York City 


The BED-BOOK of TRAVEL 


By Richardson Wright 
Odd corners of the world and odder stories of curious 
events. Brief views of Japan, Italy, Siberia, Sicily. A 
scintillating collection of queer tales and sudden quirks 
of fancy of interest to every travel-lover. $2.50 


BACK TO MONTPARNASSE 


By Sisley Huddleston 


The Latin Quarter, the Bar Select, stories of Jean Coc- 
teau, Pecasso, Derain, models and strange love affairs. 
Intimate glimpses of the real literary Paris given by a 
distinguished journalist. Many illustrations. $3.50 


MEET THE SPANIARDS 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


The land of old mystery—now simmering with modern 
unrest. A famous traveller mingles with the real people 
and gives brilliant talk of bull-fights, fiestas, towns, 
cathedrals, and picturesque daily life. 32 illustrations. 


, $3.00 
SEA LEGS {7 


By Oliver Herford 


Giddy, delightful verse that catches the rolling gait of a 
ship from A to Z, and with 26 tickling drawings to bring 
sudden laughter. An ideal bon voyage gift. $1.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia 


Washington Square 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MANILA 
(Continued from page 55) i 


certain crowding and congestion in 
some of the business quarters—espe- 
cially the native and Chinese section. 
The Chinese are born city people. 
They instinctively crowd close even in 
hot places. Chinamen would huddle 
in Hell. But the Escolta, the business 
street for Western merchants, has an 
air of space and dignified prosperity, 
and the city as a whole is as lovely 
as a vast park—a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of how charming a city with 
plenty of room to live in can be. 

The American homes now are on 
Manila’s edge in two opposite sections. 
Lovely villas neighbor the Polo Club 
by the bay and others climb the hill 
country to the west. Some of these 
are built in American bungalow style, 
but the most recent have reverted to a 
concrete reproduction of the old Span- 
ish type of house. The great charm 


about the city’s area lies in its lavish ~— 


landscape wherein each. home~ and 


public building can be seen easi 
Buildings have perspectives and bac 
grounds, and motor rides on the wi 
boulevards running parallel to ¢t 
waterfront give glimpses of the gold 
bay as well as of landscapes set wi 
bright gardens and palm treés — 
which the houses seem to have grow 
like the flowers and fruits, from t 
earth itself. Manila, in fact, is not 
bit like New York. Enthusiasm, hor 
ever, over old enchantments and ne 
wonders, cannot yet extend to clima' 

Manila is still hot. 

But there is Baguio! 

The ideal way to deal with f 
climate would be to fly down fre 
Baguio to Pasay, eat mangoes in 
purple-silk-curtained gold pagoda, « 
the beach at sunset, then flutter oy 
to the meadows and gather an armf 
of stars for dream candles above t 
cozy blanket of a Benguet bungalow. 


HIGHWAYS THROUGH GERMAN VINEYARDS , 


(Continued from page 23) 


thusiastically commanded tour more 
glasses of Goldwasser, and when 
Gretchen informed him with an 
amused little smile that she was tired 
and was going to bed as they wanted 
to get on the river early tomorrow, 
George very politely drank her -glass. 

Her bare legs showed white against 
the dark woodwork as she climbed 
the stairs. Gustay gallantly raised 
his glass as she blew a kiss down to 
us. Inside half an hour George had 
proposed that we all go down the 
Neckar together. The proposal was 
sealed by three glasses of Heering 
Kirsebaer Liqueur, which gleamed 
very red and bright under the single, 
yellow electric light. 

The next morning, when the warm 
sun was completely over the Lowen- 
stein mountains and already was turn- 
ing the Neckar river a sparkling blue, 
we found Gustav and Gretchen were 
waiting for us. Gustay was in com- 
fortable shorts with body and legs 
bare ‘to the sun. Gretchen was 
dressed like Gustav, except that she 
had covered her slim torso with a 
light silk shirt. Her smooth legs 
were already curled up in the front 
end of their boat, waiting to .be 
pushed off. 

“We ought to make Neckarsulm by 
twelve,” Gustav declared optimistic- 
ally as George and I stepped into our 
small, sharp-pointed little gummu- 
boot, and gave it a push. These little 
gummi-boots deserve their popularity 
with Heidelberg and Mannheim 
students. In the first’ place, they are 
cheap. Secondly, with the wooden 
frame unjointed, and the rubber coy- 
ering wrapped up, they weigh less 
than twenty-five pounds. Their only 
fault is that a sharp rock or stick 
may push a hole through the thin 
rubber. A punctured gummi-boot is 
even less humorous than a punctured 
tire. 

The Neckar flows through the V- 
shaped. Neckar valley; past thick 
green pine forests, around the prosaic 
dort of Neckargartach and washes 
along the cobbled, grassy docks of 
Neckarsulm. By pushing our two- 
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bladed paddles we managed to rea 
this pleasant hamlet a little aft 
twelve. It was hot. Gretcher 
white legs had become rosy. Gustay 
shoulders were red. George and 
had started to blister. Here we we 
heartily glad to refresh ourselves | 
the ancient and  weather-beat 
Rathaus, long a stopping place fi 
the boatmen who ply their unwie 
scows up and down the Neckar b 
tween Heilbronn and Mannheim at 
on into the turbulent Rhine. a 

We left Neckarsulm by one. Geor; 
had developed a surprising interest — 
the Youth Movement. When we 4 
tered our boats, Gustav came over - 
mine. “George said you wanted n 
to tell you something about tl 
Jugend-Verbindung,” Gustav @ 
plained, innocently. “He was kit 
enough to take my place wi 
Gretchen so that I could talk wii 
you.” 

I looked at George as he swept o1 
into the current. The villain d 
liberately winked at me. Gretche 
was lying down in the boat dippit 
her hands over the side. “Now whi 
do you want to know?” Gustav aske 
giving our boat a shove with h 
paddle. I looked at George af 
Gretchen and then at Gustav with h 
dark, serious face. 

“You must be quite intent upon tl 
Youth Movement.” 

“Oh, I am,” he replied gravely. “ 
is a very wonderful thing. I shall te 
you about it.” 

The river flowed past long rows ¢ 
dripping trees. At Kochendorf Gu 
tav discovered an old mill and wante 
to stop and sketch it, but I pointe 
out that George and Gretchen wel 
already out of view around the cur} 
and that it might be wise to keep 1 
with them. I had learned, by th 
time we reached Heinshmuhl whe 
the sun was going down, that thet 
were over 100,000 members from fi 
teen to thirty years of age in tt 
German Youth Movement, that — 
started after the War, and that bot 
the girls and boys believed that it we 
necessary to establish a closer it 

(Continued on page 58) | 
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SECOND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION TOUR 


July 9 to Sept. 12. Visiting Ireland, 
England, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, France, Switzerland (Geneva 


with attendance at Institute of In- 
ternational Relations). 
Katherine Blackburn. 


Leader: 


YUIR OF THE HOLY 
ND AND EGYPT 


o-operation with the American 
ny of Jerusalem. July 2 to Sept. 

Visiting Spain, Italy, Palermo, 
2ce, Syria, Holy Land ‘by motor), 
‘pt, Switzerland, Germany, 
ace. Leader: Mrs. Frederick Ves- 
of the American Colony. 


CARILLON - CATHEDRAL 


BEesStivAL TOUR 


July 16 to Sept. 6. Visiting England, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Freace. Leaders: Harold Vincent 
Milligan, President, National Asso- 
ciation Organists; and Mrs. Milligan. 


- WORLD 
ACQUAINTANCE 
TRAVEL. Inc. 


Tis year, more than ever 
e, travellers will be flocking to 


olk—“The Year Round Play- 
id Among Historic Shrines.” 
» to Norfolk are Jamestown, Wil- 
burg, and Yorktown, three of the 
historic towns on this continent. 
orktown will soon be celebrated 
ctober 16-19, 1931 the 150th Anni- 

of Cornwallis’ Surrender and 
end of the Revolution, Plan to 
. See the battlefield of 1776, now 
; reconstructed. 


Norfolk for its famous beaches, 
ater sports, its golf, its fine fishing 
surf bathing, its fine hotels. As- 
yourself of a pleasant trip by 
ng for full information to... 


'NORFOLK 
PORTSMOUTH 
——. CHAMBER. | 


COMMERCE 


NORFOLK | VIRGINIAe 
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THE LUXURY OF SERVICE 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


The Travel Agency is Your Servant, Paid by The 

Transportation Company to Relieve You of All 

Detail and Worry. Foreign and Domestic Steam- 

ship, Hotel and Sightseeing Reservations Made. 
at Regular Tariff Rates. Complete Trips Planned ! 
for the Individual and for Groups, Conducted or 
Independent. Every Travel Agency Advertising in 
Travel is Equipped to Render Courte- 
ous and Complete Service. Let an Ex- 
pert Make Your Arrangements. 
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SAILING JULY 3rd 


46 Days—8 Countries 


$495 


Other-European Tours from $365 up. Write 


ables 


Inexpensive Trips to Bermuda, West Indies. Conducted 
EUROPEAN MOTOR TOURS $525 to $725. VACA- 


TION TRIPS through the west, private train $573.50. CHARLES A. JOLEY & Co., Inc. 
FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 5th Ave., N.Y. 111 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. Circle 6688 


MM een TTT 


10 Countries—100Days : UNIVERSITY 
$1 ,000 —All Expenses 2 : (COLLEGE Counsrs @ casDiTs, 


Travel by private motor through Spain, _-STUDENT TOURS 

Andorra, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 

land, Belgium, France, Mexico and Cuba. An y Te 

ideal journey, done ina delightfully modern 5 EUROPE 

raanner. Booking now for sailing April 24th. Selected Groups — Experienced 

Write for particulars and literature to Management \ Expert Leadershep 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ma 
110 EAST 42~ STREET N. ¥. @ 


CARAVAN CRUISES, Inc. 


General Motors Building New York City 
“MUSIC LOVERS” TOUR 


EUROPE by MOTOR 
of EUROPE 
MUNICH and BEYREUTH 


DRIVE YOURSELF 
From $5 a day unl.mited mileage 

FESTIVALS by Private Motor 
52 Days—$635 


WITH CHAUFFEUR 
Sailing July 3rd—Lectures on Boat 


Modest and de luxe. 
By the mile, by the day, or week. 

VARSITY VOYAGES 
111 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 6088 


Write or phone for booklet and details. 
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Europe on Wheels, Inc. 
*¢ BERMUDA +« 


218 Madison Av. (cor. 36th St.), N.Y.C. 
6-8-9-12 days or longer 


Ton, DO 
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EUROPE 


ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 
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15 <All Expense tours. 

New Tourist Cabin ships. AE ee ae Ss 87 up 
7.50 a day covers every- 3 . 

ee hotels, meais, Hotel-Sightseeing e 


sightseeing, tips. Most 
Sensational Travel Value 
ever offered. Send for 
booklet. 

VACATION CLUB, Inc. 

333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Write for booklet, tells what to wear, 
see, do, tip, and costs, etc. 


SIMMONS TOURS 


1344 Broadway New York 
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WAYS oF EUROPE 


By PRIVATE MOTOR 
ALL EXPENSE 


$12 Per Day Up 
Any countries desired. Write 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO., Inc. 
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rntirnsnnioerenorrmeen oe reno cect vonveceneveectsaoeaetfeo sorta 0 PQTeUeUTUHNTNIUETIIUTE 
Become acquainted with our amazing 
travel values. We specialize in economical 
European Tours for the intellectual elite. 
Cunard Supremacy!14,000 satisfied guests. 
4 
au vacgcvruviveesenvuuuneueecavasuetoeoriuestsnnentsuaaeuaconegyous4eencuasaanaeauenosaauoecuua 
PRIVATE TOURS through picturesque 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA & SWITZERLAND 
Instead of traveling in large conducted parties, 
arrange your Continental Tour privately at 
knowing Central Europe thoroughly, accompanies 
families and, if desired, arranges small parties, 
from England or any port through picturesque 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, &c. Tours person- 
ally planned.—Write to HERTHA BRANDT, 21 


ceUVUROPR 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 

lower cost, and travel at the pace YOU_ desire. 

Grosvenor Rd., Gunnersb. LONDON W.4, Pro- 


AlL EXPENSES $ 3 7 0... AND LAND 
551 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. Write for Booklet N 
Sducated lady, born in Germany, fluent English, 
mmes from ‘‘Travel.’’ 
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SCANDINAVIA— RUSSIA 


Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 

5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Digby 4-6700 


111 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. Circle 6088 
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BENNETT'S 
Travel Bureau 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europa 


Veco reenenneeeeaninnienn 


peeve neni eneninny 


Featuring Conducted and Independent 
Trips to 


Scandinavian Countries 


PAU St RA LALA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“AORANGI” Apr. 29; Aug. 19; Oct. 14 
“NIAGARA” - - - May 27; July 22; Sept. 16 
“MONOWAI"” - - - June 24 : 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 


Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., 
or te the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 
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VALUE 


THE UNIVERSAL 


N APPEAL ! 
= cross the Atlantic 


via Cunard in far larger 
numbers than by any other 
line or group of lines... have been 


doing so consistently for years. 


This enduring and persistent prefer~ 
ence is founded upon many things, 
not the least of which is value... 
value from every viewpoint of dis« 


tinctive service, comfort, atmosphere. 


Always Cunard has stood as'a sym-~ 
bol of excellence... excellence bred 
of 91 years of steamship manage~ 
ment... of catering to the individual 
needs and tastes of millions of 


ocean voyagers. 


Aboard Cunarders you will find the 
unlimited 4 la carte menu, at no 
extra cost... the deftness of stewards 
long trained in Cunard traditions, 
stewards who like all the Cunard 


staff, speak your own language. 


The time-saving feature of Cunard 
ships is a matter of days... not 
hours, due to the unparalleled fre- 
quency of ihe Cunard Service... 
123 Sailings to Europe between 
April 1st and mid-August. A sail- 
ing exactly to suit you . . . when 
you want it. . . with a choice of 
every type of accommodations, from 
the super-luxurious to the modest. 
Not content with past glories 
a. Cunard 


| announces the building of the 


and achievements . 


new Super=~Cunarder that will 
write a fresh chapter in the 


history of transatlantic travel. 
i} 


Carry your funds in Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 


: | Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam 


Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
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DOWN 


to the sea 


WueEre_ the wind blows 
free. Breathe deep the 
Relax 


in the friendly hospi- 


clean fresh air. 


tality and comfort of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
The children can amuse 
themselves in Sandy 
Cove ... their very own 
playroom. You can 
snooze in the sun, or in- 
dulge in your favorite 
amusements, content in 
the knowledge of their 
contentment, for Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall is as 
delightful to children as 
it is to grown-ups. Send 
the whole family down 
to the sea for a healthy 
and zestful vacation. 
Write for further infor- 


mation. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE - 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTy 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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HIGHWAYS THROUGH GERMAN VINEYARDS 
(Continued from page 56) 


timacy between the two sexes in order 
to work together. 

A number of canal barges were 
drawn up on the shore. The two 
wirthauses were completely filled by 
boatmen, so Gretchen suggested that 
we float on down to Gundelsheim, 
some twenty kilometers from Hein- 
shmuhl. 

Gundelsheim is part of the old 
province of Bauland, and the thick, 
dour people who have pride in their 
sour Gundelsheim wine have little in 
common with the rest of the Neckar- 
tal inhabitants who are blessed with 
grapes of more delicate and cheerful 


flavors. However, there is one 
_restaurant or wirthaus here—das 
Schollenbach—which has been  fa- 


mous for at least fifty years for its 
Grecian wines and_ stuffed geese. 
Here too, some twenty years ago, the 
great Baden dandy and epicure, Otto 
Traunster, fresh from a degree in 
philosophy at. Heidelberg, demon- 
strated to a party of scoffers that a 
small glass of dunk'es bier added to 
a larger glass of Sekt made a drink 
that could be repeated infinitely with 
no after-effects in the morning. 

This great truth, forgotten for so 
many years, has only recently been 
revived in such cosmopolitan centers 
as Hannover and Frankfurt, although 
Sekt and beer is still considered with 
strong disfavor by the more con- 
servative Bavarians, not to mention 


the Saxons, as an impossible and 
bastard mixture. We tried it— 
Gretchen, much to Gustav’s disap- 


proval—only George remaining aloof. 
“Only a fool would treat Sekt like 
that!” was his dictum as we went to 
bed, after I admitted that the com- 
bination was not unpleasant. “Deut- 
scher Sekt is a true drink of Wal- 
halla. Never to be mixed with a 
loutish, plebeian beer.” 

This was greeted with scorn upon 
my part, for I hold that old Assman- 
shausen red wine is highly superior to 
any other drink known to man, not 
excluding the virginal Bordeaux, nor 
the hearty Burgundies. The next 
hour before we went to sleep was 
spent in the formal development of a 
great argument concerning these two 
great summits in the world’s progress 
toward complete civilization; Sekt or 
champagne versus Assmanshausen 
Rot. 

We got up at five and found that 
Gretchen and Gustay had already 
loaded our boat and were waiting for 
us. George took me off to one side 
after first glancing at Gretchen’s 
fresh, rosy face. “Did Gustav tell 
you all there was to be learned about 
this Youth Movement ?” 

“Of course. He finished in three 
hours.” 

George rubbed his nose. ‘You are 
sure you understand all about it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Ah—Gretchen didn’t quite finish 
her explanation. You wouldn’t mind 
having Gustav with you today, 
again?” He walked away before -I 
could reply. Gustav placed himself 
with some, reluctance in our guwmmi- 
boot. Gretchen was all smiles and 
laughter as George paddled up beside 
us. “You know,” he said, very 
seriously to me in English, “there’s 
quite a lot to this Youth Movement 
at that!” 


But George was not destined to 
learn all there was to learn about the 
Youth Movement because, late in the 
afternoon, Gustav—who was acting as 
look-out at the prow—unfortunately 
missed seeing a small, sharp log 
which was floating toward us. 

There was a squish! Gustav said, 
“Ach lieber Gott, wir haben ein 
grosses Loch!” and a flood of warm 
water burst through the long, diag- 
onal tear in the rubber. In a second 
the boat was flooded. George drove 


back against the current with great |: 


splashes of his paddles as we started 
to sink. Gustay and I splashed 
around in the water and between us 
we managed to push the boat up to 
the grassy banks a few kilometers 
away from Eberbach. 

George looked disgruntledly at the 
tear. we 

“It’s too big to be repaired by a 
patch,” George muttered unpleasantly. 
“We'll have to have the blasted thing 
vulcanized in Heidelberg.” 

“Tt is not far from Heidelberg, 
Gretchen suggested sweetly. ‘You 
can walk it by tomorrow morning. 
Suppose then, we meet you in Heidel- 
berg at the Schwarzes-schiff for sup- 
per tomorrow night? We can meet 
them, can’t we, Gustav? I should so 
love to finish telling George about 
our Movement.” 

“That is decided,’ Gustay agreed 
with a faint trace of malice, “I must 
get home tonight. My classes start 
tomorrow. We shall meet you then 
tomorrow evening.” We watched 
Gustav help Gretchen into their 
gummi-boot. Gustav pushed off. 
Gretchen waved to us, her yellow 
hair like a spot of sunshine against 
the blue of the Neckar. They disap- 
peared around one of the winding 
curves of the river and George re- 
garded me. 

“Next time I start learning about 
this Youth Movement, will you have 
enough sense to act as your own 
look-out?” Packing the boat on our 
shoulders, we started off across the 
mountains toward Heidelberg by way 
of Neckarsteinach and Neckarge- 
mund. 

The next evening at Heidelberg we 
had our supper with Gretchen and 
Gustav. George became restless as 
Gustav tried to convert me to the 
Youth Movement. He suggested that 
Gretchen go out with him on the 
porch to look at some stars over the 
Neckar. ... Next morning he came 
up to my room looking very serious. 

“You know there is something to 
that Youth Movement after all.” 

“Yes?” I said sleepily. 

“Yes, there is. I don’t believe I 
know half of it. 
four more days of vacation. Would 
you care—ah—would you mind if I 
borrowed your gummi-boot for a few 
days? I can’t get mine fixed in time. 
Gretchen thought it would be nice if 
I went down to Mannheim with her. 
You see, Gustav has classes, and it 
would—well—give her a_ splendid 
chance to tell me more about this 
confounded Youth Movement.” 

I looked at him before turning over 
to go to sleep again. “Then there 
must be something in this Youth 
Movement after all.” 

He rubbed his nose. 
he assured me firmly. 


” 


Heres Ase 
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Aniracle...possibleforyou 7 
in the city of miracles, Paris 
--- at the International Co- 7 
lonial and Overseas Exposi- 
tion. ,. May through Octo- 
ber, 1931...the mighty dra- © 
ma ofthe empirebuilderslaid 
before your eyes... ‘ican. 
Pygmies... Nautch girls... 
Senegalese warriors. . . Ice- 
landic huts . . . Buddhist 
Temples... for full informa- 
tion, inquire of any French 
Lineagency, travel bureau,or 
write American Committee, 
4E. 52nd St., NewYork City 
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GO—OVER ‘ 
“THE LONGEST GANGPLAN 
IN THE WORLD” 


to The International Colonial a 
Overseas Exposition 
SPEED — COMFORT — ATMOSPHI 
—AND A CUISINE THAT IS AC 
TINUAL DELIGHT await those 
choose any of the charming “‘bits of Fr 
afloat” that constitute the French Line f 


drench Line 


19 STATE STREET - NEW YO 
or any authorized French Line agent 


EUROPI 


8 Countries #535 


Memorable days with small, ¢ 
genial party. Excellent -hotel < 
transportation service everywhe 
Liberal sight-seeing. For compl 
information write 


TEMPLE TOURS | 


448 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Me 


ROMANTIC MEXICC 


Conducted Summer tour ineluding 
only the splendor of Mexico City an 
famous Pyramids of Sun and Moon 
also some 1,500 miles of extraord 
travel through little-known central 
southern Mexican highlands. Minini 
gions, lake resorts, Indian villages, 1 
festivals, ruins of ancient peoples. 
perature 20 degrees less than New 
Optional study features and _ inter 
with noted Mexicans. 40 days. $465, 
item. For information, address: 


C. W. WEIANT 


55 West 42d St., New York, N.~ 


EUROP| 


PLAN YOUR 
OWN TOUR 
Send for a Free Modernistie Ma 


World-Wide Travel Bure 


11 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YOR 
PEnnsylvania 6-0814 


FARRER EEA TS 
HARRIS TWEEI 


Made by villagers in the remote Islands | 
Lewis and Harris—famous for its unique a] 
pearance and wearing qualities. IDEA 
WEAR FOR THE OPEN AIR, holiday ar 
travel. Made in a variety of shades, most 
from natural dyes, Patterns fre 


Donald Maclver - 15, Bayhead Street, 
STORNOWAY, Scotland 


HOTEL GIBSQ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Middle West’s Finest Hotel 

1000 Rooms 1000 Bat 
Rates $3.00 and up 
C. C. Scurrrerer, Managing Dir 
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41 LAST— the popular Travel Books of the day at $1 
McBride Dollar Travel Books 


book on this list that will point the way. These books are not only full 
of practical help and suggestion but, in the romance of their subjects, 
are as entertaining as fiction. Here is a chance to know your own 


ver the important countries abroad and our own places of romance 
home. From the most popular travel books on the lists of all pub- 
shers have been chosen these notable volumes. Whether you are 


anning a trip abroad or expect to tour your own country there is a 


WELL KNOWN AUTHORS 


These carefully chosen travel books are by authors whose 
Many of 
2m are in the best selling class: Mary Roberts Rinehart, 

H. Lawrence, Hilaire Belloc, Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
ank Schoonmaker, Carveth Wells, and H. V. Morton, to 


mes guarantee the interest of their subjects. 


sntion only a few. 


ANDSOME IN APPEARANCE 
Full library size, 514 by 814 inches. 
ndsomely bound in cloth, gold 
imped, printed on standard antique 
per from the plates of the expensive 
itions, these books are worthy of a 
ice in the finest library. The end 
pers carry from four to eight full 
e illustrations and often a large 


ip. 
their original edition 
ese books sold at $ 


pm $2 to $5. Now you 
ay have them in this 
1e new edition printed 
ym original plates at 


Bride Dollar Travel 
cks may be obtained 
mall booksellers but 
more convenient to 
er direct from the 
blishers wse the 
pon below 


i 
Robert M. McBride & Co., H 
7 West 16th Street, New York ! 

Please send me the’ McBrwE Doruar- | 
‘TRAVEL Books encircled below. I enclose } 
$1! plus roc postage for each volume. If | 
not up to my expectations it is understood | 
that I may return them within five days in | 
good condition and get my money back. 

(Encircle the numbers of books you want) 


1 5i 9 13 17 
2 6 10 14 18 
3 a ha 15 19 
4 8 12 16 20 
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ROMANCE OF FAR PLACES 


world at a trifling cost. 


These volumes constitute the cream of books on jar places, 
paving the way for the prospective traveler and bringing the 
thrill and glamor of foreign lands to those who stay at home. 


1 THE CALL OF ENGLAND, by H. V. 
Morton. In the company of the most stimulat- 
ing and entertaining of companions you tour 
the British countryside. 

2 WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON, by H. 
VY. Morton. Here is achieved a calendar which 
will make every day of a visit to London a 
satisfying holiday. The inevitable book for the 
visitor to the British capital. 

3 HERE’S IRELAND, by Harold Speakman. 
Around the circuit of this fascinating isle—to 
Blarney, Killarney, Dublin, Belfast; the Free 
State and Ulster. A charming picture of Ire- 
land today. 

4 FRANCE FROM SEA TO SEA, by Arthur 
Stanley Riggs. Through this book one may 
cover France from sea to sea with a writer of 
distinction and rare discrimination. 

5 COME WITH ME THROUGH FRANCE, 
by Frank Schoonmaker. An entertaining and 
interpretative guide to France which includes 
every conceivable bit of information of use to 
the traveler. 

6 THE PARIS THAT’S NOT IN THE 
GUIDE BOOKS, by Basil Woon. It starts 
with a cocktail at the Ritz, this gay and care- 
free whirl. A stroll up the Champs Elysées, 
luncheon at Ciro’s and the city is ours. 

7 RIVIERA TOWNS, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. A mellow guide to, as well as interpreta- 
tion of, the picturesque winter playground of 
Europe. 

8 ALONG THE PYRENEES, by Paul Wil- 
stach. The work of a successful playwright and 
historian, this is not only a guide to the noble 
mountain country shared by Spain and France 
but also a dramatic historical pageant. 

9 ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
by Paul Wilstach. A garland of islands of 
never-staling enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, 
Monte Cristo, Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, etc. The mighty drama of their history 
and their present-day charm. 


10 SEA AND SARDINIA, by D. H. Lawrence. 


The unspoiled island of Sardinia is presented 
in that brilliant manner that made D. H. Law- 
rence one of the greatest of modern novelists. 


11 SPANISH TOWNS AND PEOPLE, by 
Robert Medill! McBride. Vivid pictures embrac- 
ing every important city of this, the adopted 
land of Columbus, the glamorous country of a 
storied past. 

12 COME WITH ME THROUGH ITALY, 
by Frank Schoonmaker Here are the outstand- 
ing features in the history, beauty and romance 
of this most historic and colorful country. 

13 PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD, by Ed- 
ward Hungerford. An indispensable guide con- 
taining all the information necessary for a trip 
abroad. 

14 THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO DOL- 
LARS A DAY, by Frank Schoonmaker. If 
you have dreamed of an inexpensive trip to 
Europe, here at last is your dream fulfilled. 
This book tells how it is done. 

15 FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN 
EUROPE, by Albert B. Osborne. A delightful 
appraisal of the really worth while things to 
see abroad. A short cut to the best in Europe. 

16 TOWNS OF DESTINY, by Hilaire Belloc. 
Towns which have been marked by the stars of 
destiny. Each, rich in beauty, has played a 
telling part in the great events of history. 

17 BAGHDAD AND POINTS EAST, by 
Robert J. Casey. From the Mediterranean to 
Damascus; by motor caravan to Palmyra, along 
the Euphrates to Baghdad and adjacent cities. 
A magic journey in a narrative that has the 
quality of the Arabian Nights. 

18 IN COLDEST AFRICA, by Carveth Wells. 
Carveth Wells is the man who has gained 
fame and fun from incredible fauna and flora 
ranging from Malaysia to Lapland. In this 
book he writes engagingly about his African 
explorations and adventures. 

19 THE OUT TRAIL, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. Our vast Western playground, mountain 
trails, the wonders of the Painted Desert, an- 
cient pueblos and their copper-colored inhabi- 
tants, cliff dwellers, Petrified Forest, etc. 

20 UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA, by 
Charles Francis Saunders. The California of 
mountain, desert and canyon as well as the 
charms of the more conventional aspects of 
the Golden State. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers,7 West 16th Street, N.Y. 


‘Sunshine Mellows| 
Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES are 
always kind to 
your throat 


mellows —that’s why the “TOASTING” a 
process includes the use of the Ultra ~ 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE—made of ~ 
the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the — 
Crop —THEN—“IT’S TOASTED” —an 
extra, secret heating process. Harsh — 
irritants present in all raw tobaccos © 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These is 
irritants are sold to others. They are — 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE.No _ 
wonder LUCKIES are always kind to a 
your throat. 


The advice of your physician is: Keep out 
of doors, in the open air, breathe deeply; 
take plenty of exercise in the mellow sun- 
shine, and have a periodic check-up on the 
health of your body. 


“It's toasted 


Your Throat Protection — 3 AR E T T E f | The Lucky Seal 

eae ~~ os ea 
ye, Tae 
and Saturdam 


N.B.C. networks © 


against irritation — against cough. 
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